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TIN CONTAINERS 


Friction Top Cans for Syrups, Molasses 
and Paints. 


Fresh Oyster and Crab Meat Cans. 
Lard Pails. . 


Cans for Baking Powder, Coffee and 
Cigars. 


Cap Hole and Sanitary Packers’ Cans. 


Lithographed Metal Signs. 
Wooden Re-shipping Cases. 


Quick Shipments! 


SOUTHERN CAN 
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Practically no market to report—Canners are looking toward the 1918 
season—Sales of spots are negligible. 


The Canning Trade wishes all its subscribers, adver- 
tisers, contemporaries, and other readers a prosperous and 
happy nineteen eighteen. ef 


And it looks now as if this wish as to prosperity in 1918 © 
will be oversubscribed, and if the war could be speedily ter- 
minated with an overwhelming defeat of the Central Pow- 
ers it would be a very happy year. 

Notwithstanding the high cost of living and the much 


‘higher cost of doing business, the canning industry appears 


to be facing one of its best years, both as to quantity pro- 
duced and the prices to be secured. While the latter will be 
regulated by the Food Administration, they will be so adjust- 
ed that the entire pack will pay a certain amount of profit, 
and it only remains for the canners to put up the biggest pack 
of high grade foods that has ever been recorded. 

The packs of 1917 were considerably larger than in any 
previous year, but we all know how entirely they have been 
absorbed and how bare the market is of every sort of can- 
ned food at the present time; which ushers in the new year 
with a bull market, almost eliminates the necessity for stock- 
taking of eanned articles and presages a demand for every 
can of wholesome food that can be produced. At this time 
last season there was every reason to view the outlook in 
this same optimistic light. but the actual demand had not 
shown itself so strong. There was a strong belief throughout 
the canning industry that canned foods would not receive 
their full share of the trading and the consequence was that 
the average packer especially the smaller ones, hesitated to 
prevare for a large pack and in many instances actually doubt- 
ed the advisability of even preparing for an ordinarv amount 
of business. The market Jacked sufficient goods to sunniv 


the demand this time a vear ago. iust as it does now. but the 
feeling of uncertaintv. which existed then is absent now and 
the only question that arises is: “Can we get the acreare. 
the cans and the labor to put up the pack that is required by 
the rnatinn?” 

Canner# Associations in every section are discussing 
means to induce growers to contract again this season and 
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reports coming to this office would seem to indicate that the 
best plan is to lay the facts before the growers, tell them 
honestly what is expected of the canners and how those de- 
mands of the nation must of necessity be demands also upon 
the grower. Prices will likely be higher in order to give the 
grower as good a financial return per acre from canners’ 
crops as he anticipates from other farm crops, but there is 
no reason or justice in doing anything that tends to run up 
prices to the rediculously high level that prevailed the past 
season. It is the duty of the packers to pay the farmer a 
reasonable price per ton for the raw material, but it is just 
as much the duty of the farmer to. meet the canner half way 
by contracting and delivering all that is covered by such 
contracts. Keep in touch with your local Association and 
work with them along this line. It will pay you in a financial 
Way and relieve you of much worry when the crops begin 
to ripen. 

The tin plate situation has hardly improved any since 
our last Review; in fact it seems possible a higher price 
than $7.75 per box may be necessary on account of the short 
supply of pig tin and palm oil. Efforts of the Food Admin- 
istration to provide for an adequate supply of these two neces- 
sary ingredients has not met with entire success; some prog- 
ress has been made and pig tin is reported to be reaching 
this country in a round-about way, which increases freight 
charges considerably and this may have to be added to the 
price above. However, the increase is not yet sure and this 
one item will not cause a heavy advance. : 

The general market during the past week has been very 
much as reported in recent weeks. There is a moderate de- 
mand for a wide range of articles. inquiries mostly calling for 
small quantities to fill urgent needs. Holders are not permit- 
ted to sell at price that produces more than a “fair profit’’ 
and the result is that buyers are not stocking up—not even 
to the limit allowed by the Food Administration, as the op- 
portunity to speculate has been eliminated. They buy only 
sufficient to keep the retail grocers on their books fairly well 
supplied with canned foods, and as the prices to the house- 
wife are abnormally high and the demand slackened pro- 
portionately, the wholesale demands are not heavy. 

Retailers are offering no inducements to housewives, 
with the exception of the chain stores who are frequently 
in position to sell at a price that returns them a “fair profit,” 
but which is lower than the ordinary retailer can afford to 
let his goods go at. 

Brokers report many inquiries for goods that are hard 
to locate and théir offices are kept busy scouting around, and 
answering many of these in the negative. They are doing a 
lot of work without any business, which is not to their liking. 

The oyster industry is pretty much at a standstill on ac- 


count of the recent cold snap; fishing beds have been frozen . 


up solid for some time and there have been but few oysters 
dredged. so that the packers have none to pack and the fresh 
shippers have not had enough to fill one-tenth of their orders. 
Only a very small proportion of the fresh oyster shipments 
during the past three weeks have been filled, and the Editor 
was much disappointed himself. 

Trading is tomatoes, corn, peas, beans and such vegetables 
is pretty much at a standstill. Fruits are held firm at the 
prices quoted and but little movement is noted. Wholesale 
grocers are taking inventory now and are valuing their stocks, 
such as they have, at replacement prices; that is, today’s fig- 
ures as quoted for the same grade of goods they find in their 
' warehouses. Reckoned in dollars and cents this year’s in- 
ventory will show the grocers to be carrying the biggest stock 
they have ever recorded, but when considered in pounds and 
tons it will likely show up as the smallest stock they have 
ever carried over from one year to another. The stocks on re- 
tailers’ shelves will likewise be reported as the heaviest on 
record. for this same reason. 

If the packer could revalue his equipment and small stock 
of goods which he may have on hand at the replacement 
value, his New Year would find him a rich man. but the safe 
way of figuring is to consider the selling price value of equip- 
ment; this is somewhat higher than two years ago, but doesn’t 
mean much in the pocket of the canned food packer. 


Enormous quantities of new machinery and supplies of . 


one kind or another for operation during the 1918 season are 
being inquired for now and the machinery and supply houses 
are anxious to get an idea of what they will have to provide, 
so that: canners will do well to make their wants known 
early. Go over your plant, determine what changes will be 
made, what machines or systems added, and place your orders 
early, or you may find yourself without sufficient equipment 
to operate. The machine shops of the country are busier than 


ever before and they will require more time than usual to 
make deliveries, 


NEW YORK MARKET 


A more optomistic view is slowly entering the industry— 
Tomato packers’ hope are brightening—Corn and 
Peas quiet but firm—Fruits are firm in price— 
Interest is centered in the future, rather 

than the present. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


New York, December 28, 1917. 

The Market.—It is holiday time and no one is doing 
any more business than he is forced to do. With the holi- 
days comes inventory, the bane of every business man’s exist- 
ence and all are now struggling with their figures for the 
year. It is quite impossible to even approximate what they 
are likely to discover, but unquestionably it will be better 
than some of them expect. Even though difficulties have 
multiplied the situation has not been altogether bad and 
many will find profits where they have feared losses. It is 
true that entirely new and unexpected conditions have con- 
trolled. distribution, but new and quite unexpected .conditions 
are controlling the entire world. Until these obnormal and 
dangerous conditions are removed it will be quite impossible 
to go back to normal ways again. And no industry in the 
country has been quicker to see this and quicker to act on 
it than canned foods. The time has passed for fault-finding 
or wishing that things might be different. They are not, and 
they can’t be, therefore, as the year closes canned foods men 
can do no better than to accept the inevitable and endeavor 
to make the best of a bad situation which is not of their 
making, nor of the making of any other in either this or any 
other business. Always on the other side of the ledger there 
will be found these facts. Regardless of what is done in 
Europe one hundred millions of people must eat and though 
they are economizing and are consuming far less than ever 
before the fact remains that consumption is still enormous 
and will be until the war ceases. It is merely a question of 
coming up to requirements now. And that seems to be the 
thing that canned foods men, in common with all others in- 
terested in food industry, will have to do. The army needs . 
food, allied nations need food, and America needs food. The 
bulk must come from here. The outlook is by no means dis- 
couraging for the food producer. If the experts are correct, 
and the war is to last three years longer, something of the 
task confonting the canned foods man can be understood. 


And 
The out- 


It is a hard task, but by no means insuperable. 
America will solve the problem before she is done. 
look is better than it was a month ago. No one ques- 
tions the outcome of the war. The uncertainty is when the 
end can be expected. Until then canned foods men and oth- 
ers will have to keep fighting, regardless of whether they 
want to or not. 


Tomatoes.—Not much business. Some report none at all. 
The same general quiet which usually pervades the holidays 
is working now and nothing is done beyond what is abso- 
lutely necessary. The price remains nominally unchanged. 
That is the most that can be said. Buyers are scarce and 
sellers are interested in something else for the time. Few 
have forgotten Christmas and in many instancese the day was 
more elaborately celebrated than ever before. Perhaps this 
shows the actual situation better than a volume of explana- 
tion. Meanwhile the tomato end of the business is holding 
fast, wondering what will take place after the turn of the 
year. But probably nothing. Perhaps if that arbitrary line 


was not drawn on January 1 the average man could see no 
difference between the days. And really the closing up” of 


ra 
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business for the year means nothing in the regular trade. 
However, regular trade is small and while prices are firm and 
the outlook is uncertain as a whole, the tomato trade has 
reason for thankfulness that conditions have not been worse. 
Government control was not welcomed, but it has undount- 
edly saved the business from more or less serious complica- 
tions if not disaster by preventing inflation of prices and arti- 
ficial trading. It is hardly necessary to undertake an analysis 
of the condition of the business during the year. It is too 
fresh in the minds of those who participated. However, the 
forward look is promising and very many see in the coming 
year better things for all those engaged. 


Corn.—Conditions are unchanged from last week. Sales 
are very small, if indeed, there are any sales at all. Holders 
remain firm in their views on prices, but aside from that it 
is quite impossible to say anything. No business of import- 
ance has been done during the week just closed. The sales 
have been too small to make a market. Holders are not 
anxious sellers and buyers show little interest. Movement is 
confined to the smallest possible quantities and holders are 
insisting upon full outside prices when inquiry is asked. 
Corn has been somewhat uncertain a part of the time since 
the harvest, but it is well established now and stock in hand 
is held with. confidence. The future looks fairly promising 
to most holders and they clearly expect better business after 
the opening of the year. Prices are, in effect, fixed, therefore 
no change of importance can be expected. But in looking 
forward to the coming year larger business is anticipated 
and probably a larger output than ever before. 


Peas.—What has been said regarding corn applies in 
some degree to peas. The market is steady, but that is, per- 
haps, partly because no business is in progress. Holders 
seem to be confident of their position and in the main steadily 
refuse to make concessions. Holders who have desirable stock 
are satisfied that their market will improve in the near future. 
while the probability of better inquiry and sales after the 
first of the year is preventing any attempt at reducing prices. 
The supply on hand is probably sufficient to satisfy normal re- 
quirements, but whether requirements are likely to be nor- 
mal or not is a question which it will be hard to decide until 
the bulk of the remaining stock moves out. Differences of 
opinion exist and until the market is changed the outlook will 
not be much different from what it is now. 


"String Beans.—Until the market is cleared of holdings 
prices will hardly show much change. Fluctuations have been 
pretty heavy during the season, and like every other article. 
they are firm now. Holders refuse to make concessions and 
trade, as a whole, takes on the look of waiting for some- 
thing to turn up before making an important shift in the 


general conditions. The year has been fairly satisfactory, 
but at present movement is restricted. 


Fruits.—To go over the fruit situation is to tell the story 
of fluctuating markets and a tendency to hold prices very 
stiff on all favorite varieties. Movement is restricted to some 
extent by these conditions, but as a whole the pack is well 
cleared and it might be difficult to buy any considerable 
quantity under present conditions. The market is firm and 
tending upward, with most holders uncertain about dispos- 
ing of their stock excepting at highest prices. They are fear- 
ful of the future. Until the supply has moved out a little 
more it will be quite impossible to say definitely what can be 
done, or what is likely to be done. In some varieties ample 
supplies are available while in others, notably berries, the 
quantity is smaller than ever before and some sorts are en- 
tirely exhausted. 


Apples.—The stock in hand is light. Indeed, the market 
has been high and difficult ever since the discovery was made 
that the crop was to be short this. year. -.Now holders are 


firm in their views and show little disposition to dispose of 


their stocks. 


The future they believe has more profits in 
store for them. 


Peaches.—Conditions change but little and the observa- 
tions of previous weeks apply today. The supply is not 
over large, though in some grades it is larger than others, 
yet the entire quantity now held is hardly more than a frac- 
tion of what is commonly in hand at this season. Holders are 
firm and the outlook indicates possibility of a rise. 


Small Fruits.—Stocks are very small and few have any- 
thing left to offer. Cherries and plums are both scarce and 
it is difficult to get as many berries as some buyers would like 
to see. Quotations are withdrawn on a number of the favo- 
rite packs and those who have anythimg in hand are quite 
willing to hold it, pending the outcome of present trade 
tendencies. The same thing applies in varying degrees to all 
varieties of fruits as the year closes and no relief is seen until 
the next crop is ready to go into cans. 


Salmon.—The market has been chiefly of Government 
making and supplies are nearer exhausted today than ever 
before at the same time of year. The situation was helped 
some by the refusal of certain European nations to take the 
supplies ordered. But even the unexpected supply thus thrown 
on the market will be easily absorbed when domestic demand 
begins in February, as it commonly does. High retail prices 
have restricted business to some extent, but aside from that 
the trade has been quite satisfactory and nearly all packers 
are well satisfied with their year’s work. Some have reason 
to be very much satisfied, while others have not done quite 
as well. A shortage seems certain to Seren before .the next 
pack is ready for distribution. 


Sardines.—Not much doing in this market. Indeed, the 
supply is small and holders are conservative, as well as buy- 
ers, and the result is a difficulty in sales which would not be 
noticeable under normal conditions. However, abnormality 
exists in sardines the same as it does in everything else and 
the market is affected accordingly. Foreign sorts are diffi- 
cult to obtain and prices are so high that few local dealers 
can take them. It is, therefore, with more or less uncertainty 
that the sardine man looks forward into the new year. But 
he need not fear his sales. They will be large enough to 
carry out everything in hand long before the new pack is 
ready for distribution. 

Other Fish.—The situation in other varieties of fish as 
the year closes are not essentially different from those just 
mentioned. The supply of no variety is heavy and the tend- 
ency of prices seems to be upward whenever any movement 
is noted. 

To all readers of The Canning Trade a prosperous New 
Year! HUDSON. 


News.—If-you ask man average canned foods man what 
he dislikes most he will tell you war taxes and inventory. 
It is the inventory with which he is struggling just now 
and upon the inventory will depend in some degree the war 
tax he will have to pay. Therefore, these two most disliked 
features of the canned food man’s life now have considerable 
in common. The inventory will be finished this week and 
business will then resume something of its normal sway, 
though of course really normal conditions are quite impos- 
sible. Most canned foods men will be well enough satisfied 
with their inventory. They will find it shows very well on the 
right side of the ledger, and perhaps after they pay their 
war taxes they will wish way down deep that their inventories 
were not quite so good. 

Strohmeyer & Arpe Company say that Norwegian sar- 
dines are so high that it is quite impossible to think of doing 
much business. No importations have been made thus far, 
though perhaps some will come in the future. Owing to con- 
ditions over there low prices can hardly be expected. Portu- 
gese are sharing the same conditions, and when it is remem- 
bered that all packing maté@rial must be sent from here the 


actual condition in the industry can be better understood. 
Some little lots of Portugese sardines are held here and 
are offered at less than import prices, but even so the gt 
are-so high that the trade is not taking them. 


“J 
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Inventory work produces a problem—How to win the war— 
Tomatoes in moderate demand—Peas active—Apple 
deliveries disappointing—Food conservation 
eliminates holiday banquets. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


Chicago, Dec. 28, 1917. 

The Weather.—Wet, cold, foggy has been the average 
during the week, but Christmas day was bright and cvol, but 
comfortable. We did not have a white Christmas as_ the 
snow had all disappeared. The war cloud does not appear to 
have deferred the volatile souls of our peeple as buying and 
spending at the stores was probably heavier than ever known. 
1 cad to stand in line an hii: in order to buy a few pounds 
of candy and no such shopping crowds were ever experienced 
in Chicago before at the department stores, while the retail 
grocers report a heavy holiday distribution. 


Inventory Week.—Big preparation is being made by most 
houses for “inventory taking’? on January ist proximo, and 
problems confront the price makers never before met. The 
question is: “Shall we appraise the goods at the market price 


or the replacement value, or at actual original cost in order \ 


to comply with Government regulations. The basis of re- 
placement value has always heretofore been used as an in- 
ventory price basis. 


How to Win the War.—An editorial in a California rural 
paper is headed: ‘‘To Win the War the Most Important Thing 
Is—Not to Go Crazy.” This describes the situation in rela- 
tion to a great many patriots just now in the front—at home. 

To advise people to quit eating, quit spending, quit mak- 
ing, quit producing is a kind of prevalent insanity. © The 


expense of this war has got to be paid. production has got 
to be promoted, money must be spent in order that profits 


ean be made and later paid and war bonds bought. 

Every restriction that hampers business should be 
avoided. Hoarding and speculation and forestalling should be 
prohibited and prevented, but no chunks should be laid in 
front of the wheels of commerce or manufacture. 

The Government wants foods to go in as direct line and 
as rapidly from producer to consumer as possible. 

The “‘ballyhoos” should keep quiet and quit rocking the 
boat. High prices are largely covered by abundant and 
cheap money and are going to continue because when a nation 
is at war its credit always declines and money cheapens while 
necessaries and foods advance. 


Canned Tomatoes.—There is some inquiry and disposi- 
tion to take hold but it is not urgent, just nibbling at the 
bait and they don’t pull the cork under. I anticipate a good 
snappy demand for 2s and 8s soon and an urgent demand 
for better than standard qualities. 


Canned Corn.—Wholesale grocers seem to be invoicing 
their goods at replacement costs, at least some of them are. 
We infer that their stocks are low and that they will average 
their prices pretty well up to the present market, which is 
$1.50@1.60, cannery, for No. 2 standard. 

Canned Salmon.—Nothing of interest as to canned sal- 
mon has transpired during the | a and I report in legal 
terms “status quo.” 

Canned Spinach.—Chicago has bought about all the can- 
ned spinach left in Baltimore of the 1917 fall pack, which 


the Government did not take out of that market last week. 
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I understand that there are only two or three cars left in 
- Balimore and that 3s sold at $1.80 strong, f. o. b. Baltimore, 
this week. 


Canned Peas.—There is some demand for peas, especially 
for 3s and 4s Alaskas, but prices are entirely nominal and 
offerings very scant, and growing daily more so. 

Some sales were made here this week f. o. b. Wisconsin, 
of standard 4s Alaska at $1.45; extra standard $1.55; fancy 
$1.75; standard 8s Alaska, $1.50; extra standard, $1.65, and 
fancy at $1.75; standard 5s sweet, $1.35; extr standard, 
$1.45; fancy, $1.65; standard 4s, sweet, f. o. b. Wisconsin, 
$1.45; extra standard, $1.60; fancy, $1.80. 

The buying at these prices it not heavy. Several factory 
clean ups were made at upset or average prices. 


Canned Apples.—The deliveries of canned apples in No. 
10 cans from the far west: are all turning out short from 50 
per cent to 75 per cent, being about the percentage, and it 
looks as if the present high prices are not so high after all 
and that they may be higher. 

I hear of a low pricé now and then, but when samples 
are examined the discrepancy is understood, as a good many 
are canning apples this season who do not know how. 


No Frivolities—The banqueting and feasting customary 
at this time of the year seems to have almost been aban- 
doned, at least in a public way and association spreads are 
the exception rather than the rule as heretofore. The earn- 
estness of the administration in urging the conservation of 
food and practical economies, and the serious outlook for a 
long and bitter war have sobered the people and the high 
priced caterers and the theatres are suffering from lack of 
patronage. 

Of course in a place like Chicago everything is patronized 
to an extent that has any merit, but people are not standing 
in long lines waiting for restaurant seats or theatre reserva- 
tions as has beén-the custom in the past. - 

WRANGLER. 


FOOD EXHIBITION IN CHICAGO. 

' Food will be shown as one of our strongest munitions 
of war, at an exhibition to be held in the Coliseum at Chicago 
from January 5 to 13. The food show will be given by the 
Illinois State Council of Defense with the active assistance 
of the United States Food Administration, through Harry A. 
Wheeler, Federal Food Administrator for Illinois; the United 


States Department of Agriculture; the Bureau of Fisheries; 
University of Illinois, and several other organizations. 


It is planned as the biggest food show ever given in 
the country, and will include not only exhibits of educational 
and current interest, but will embrace addresses and lectures 
by prominent speakers. 

The entire floor of the Coliseum will be given up to 
exhibits and demonstrations. Across one end of the building 
all the methods of dehydrating and drying vegetables will 
be shown, while at the other end refrigerating processes will 
be demonstrated. 

The United States Food Administration will have ex- 
hibits to show why it is necessary to conserve wheat, meat, 
fats and sugar, while at nearby booths more than one hun- 
dred women skilled in home economics will demonstrate 
what to use instead and how to use it, ‘that we may win the 
war. 

In the Annex adjoining the Coliseum an educational pro- 
gram is being prepared in which morning, afternoon and even- 
ing speeches and talks will be given. with lantern slides and 
motion pictures to help visualize the necessity for saving 
food, in order to win the war. -Among the speakers already. 
listed are: Alexander Cairns and Miss Elizabeth Kelley, for the 
Food Administration; A. I. Scoville, for the dairy division 
of the Department of Agriculture; Prof. H. B. Ward, of the 
University of Illinois, for the Bureau of Fisheries, 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market very quiet and without feature—The outlook for 1918 
Higher costs but higher prices also in sight—The 
Alaska Salmon pack—Olive crop was light— 

Coast notes. 

Reported by Telegraph. ; 
San Francisco, Dec. 28, 1917. 

“The Market.—The canned food market is without spe- 
cial feature, since buying is very limited and the attention of 
everyone is centered on holiday activities, The export em- 
bargo has served to put a further crimp in buying and the 
trade is now wondering if this will not have the effect of 
lowering prices at home, since goods intended for foreign 
consumption will be dumped upon the domestic market. The 
retail trade is not anxious to make heavy purchases, prefer- 
ring to secure supplies as needed, the impression being gen- 
eral that the Government will go farther and farther in the 
matter of fixing prices, until finally definite seiiing - rates 
wiil be named on almost all commodities. 


Phelps on the Future.—During the recent visit to Cali- 
fornia ot H. W. Phelps, president of the American Can Com- 
pany, several talks were made to canners on the outlook for 
1918, as far as the question of tin is concerned. At one 
gathering of canners he spoke in part as foliows: ‘‘With fair 
luck and conservation the 1918 season will not suffer seri- 
ousiy from lack of cans. Prices will be higher than in 1917, 
but Government control of the steel and tin plate industries 
will offset a part of the sharp advances in raw material. 
The only serious factor is the danger of labor troubles. 


“Few canners realize the tremendous demand for tin 
plate for strictly war purposes. All small cartridges are 
partitioned with tin plate in much the same manner as eggs 
in an egg crate, and then they are enclosed in a tin box sol- 
dered up air and water tight. The larger shells are placed 
in individual cans, a three-inch shell, for example, being sealed 
in a can three inches in diameter by eighteen inches long. 
This is only one of the many war demands being made on tin 
piate outside of the food canning trade. 

“In the food trade increased demand has been phe- 
nomenal. For example, milk which is one of the most essen- 
tial army rations, is being packed in tremendously increased 
quantities. One concern which bought 18,000,000 cans in 
1916 from the American Can Company, had purchased 19,- 
000,000 cans this year up to May list and on that date placed 
an order for 68,000,000 cans more to cover the rest of the 
1917 requirements.” 


In speaking of the situation for 1918, Mr. Phelps stated 
that it was uncertain what the price would be or what would 
be the size of deliveries. Arrangements have been made for 
shipping pig tin through the Straits of Malacca to San Fran- 
cisco and thence to the tin plate mills by rail, increasing 
freight costs but avoiding danger from submarines, which sung 
a great cargo last year. The embargo system will cut off 
heavy exports of tin plate and the opinion was expressed that 
just about enough could be produced to care for the 1918 
demand. Mr. Phelps stated that while costs had increased 
materially it was unlikely that the price of cans would be 
enough higher to make any serious difference in the price 
of canned foods. 


Salmon.—The Griffith-|Durney Company, of San Fran- 
cisco, a prominent factor in the canned food trade, has com- 
piled figures showing in detail the size of the salmon pack 
in Alaska for 1917, which is the largest on record. By varie- 
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ties and sizes this is as follows: Red, No. 1 talls, 2,000,409; 
red, No. 1 flats, 63,344; red, halves, 144,234; king, No. 1 talls, 
49,210; king, No. 1 flats, -4,085; king, No. % flats, 5,449; 
medium red, No. ». 1 talis, 134,595; medium red, No. 1 flats, 
187; medium red, No. Y% flats, 29,919; pinks, No. 1 talls, 
1,804,057; pinks, No. 1 flats, 2,009; pinks, No. % flats, 104,- 
124; chums, No. 1 talls, 730,750; chums, No. 1 flats, 16,924, 
making a grand total for Alaska for the year of 5,094,346 
cases. The figures for previous years follow: 1916, 4,785,274; 
1915, 4,479,500; 1914, 4,029,315; 1913, 3,780,219. 


Olives.—In spite of the fact that the olive crop of Cali- 
fornia is very light this season, being less than one-half the 
normal, the fruit is running to small sizes. Premiums are 
being paid for large size olives, but the pack of these will be 
exceedingly small. The Government has been making quite 
extensive purchases of Northern California ripe olives, this 
being the first time that it has ever bought these in any quan- 
tity worth noting. 


Coast Notes.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
approved a twenty per cent increase in proportional rates on 
canned foods from interior California points by water from 
San Francisco to Portland and Astoria, Ore. 


Work is being rushed on the erection of a dried milk 
plant at Newman, Cal., by the Lundy Company. 


The California Sea Products Company has laid out a site 
for a plant at Moss Landing, near Watsonvilie, Cal. This 
concern plans to pack whale meat and fish. 

The Manteca Packing Company has been incorporated at 
Manteca, Cal., with a capital stock of $50,000, the directors 
for the first year being F. M. Cowell, L. O. Wisler, M. C. Wis- 
ler, O. P. Wisler and A. J. Gaydos. The concern will engage 
in the growing and packing of fruits and vegetables. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby have awarded a contract for the 
construction of a concrete warehouse at Eureka, Cal., to cost 
ness $25,000. A large milk condensary is operated near 

ere. 

The American Can Company has asked the City Council 
of Oakland, Cal., the largest east-bay unit of the Greater 
San Francisco, for a permit to commence work on its recently 
acquired factory site on the Tidal Canal. The concern plans 
to expend more than $1,000,000 here. 

~The Western Fish Company has secured an option on a 
site at Monterey, Cal., where it plans to erect a large cannery 
to handle fish, fruits, and vegetables. 

Isador Jacobs, president of the California Canners Com- 
pany, has returned to his San Francisco home from Wash- 
ington after a conference with officials of the Food Adminis- 
tration. He will go back to the capital in about a month. 

H. R. Blair, the San Francisco manager of the Kelley- 
Clark Company, has tendered his resignation to become ef- 
fective the first of the year and will then engage in busi- 
ness under his own name, with offices at 112 Market Street. 

The City of Berkeley, Cal., is salvaging its tin cans and 
tin scrap and has disposed of this by contract at. $3.50 a ton. 

M. J. Fontna, well known in San Francisco fruit can- 
ning circles, is president of a coal mining company organized 
to bring coal to this port from Alaska. This concern has 
secured the first license to mine coal in the Government fields 
in the Matanuska District. 

“BERKELEY.” 


O U HOOVER! 


My Tuesdays are meatless, 
My Wednesdays are wheatless, 

I am getting more eatless each day; 
My home it is heatless, 
My bed it is sheetless, 

They are all sent to the Y. M. C. A. 
The bar-rooms are treatless, 
My coffee is sweetless, 

Each day I get poorer and wiser; 
My stockings are feetless, 
My trousers are seatless, 

My God, how I do hate the Kaiser! 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


SEATTLE MARKET. 


Movement slow—Sellers and buyers entertain opposite opin- 
ions—Threatened destruction of Salmon is worrying 
cannerymen—Supplies going north—1918 pack 
expected to be large. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


Seattle, December 28, 1917. 
Salmon.—The canned salmon market is quiet and has been 
all the week. The lull is natural at this season, although 
were it not for other influence a good deal of salmon would 
undoubtedly be changing hands right at this moment. 

The big difficulty is that buyers do not care to buy and 
sellers are not anxious to sell with conditions as uncertain 
as they are at present. The buyers do not look for any higher 
values and the packers do not look for prices to go any lower. 
So there you have a deadlock and time alone will tell which 
side is right. : 

Some of the big men in the business have not been de- 
voting much attention to business of late. Take for in- 
stance Charles H. Clarke, of the Kelly-Clarke Co. Mr. Clarke 


is chairman of the War Savings Committee that has charge 
of the thrift stamp campaign here and he is giving all his 
time practically to this work, as is about everybody in this 
company’s organization: As a result of the work which Mr. 
Clarke has done, the sale of these stamps has been very large 
in Seattie. 

A large meeting of salmon canners from all parts of 
the state was held in Seattle this week to consider market 
conditions and also to discuss the question of closing cer- 
tain spawning streams in order to give the fish supply a 
chance to- recuperate. - Nearly fifty canners were present. 
Resolutions were adopted urging the Government to estab- 
lish five experimental fish stations in the Pacific, Atlantic, 
and. Great Lakes districts. The canners believe that some 
such action will tend to greatly increase the supply of -sal- 
mon.and to perpetuate the salmon canning industry. A com- 
mittee consisting of the following was named to endeavor to 
obtain some action along the line indicated: Will A: Lowman, 
Miller Freeman, Daniel Campbell, Frank A. Twichell, J. O. 
Morris, L. H. Darwin, E. S. McCord, E. A. Sims and R. A. 
Welch. 

Pians for securing joint action on protection and propa- 
gation of salmon between the United States and Canada as 
a method of eliminating some of the friction that has ex- 
isted at times in the past were also discussed and the com- 
mittee will endeavor to make headway in this direction. 

* The question as to the future of the salmon fisheries 
is actually commencing to worry many of the best informed 
salmon packers on this Coast, who are really convinced that 
the industry cannot long survive unless steps are taken to 
protect the fish and enable them to propagate without in- 
terference... Some of the packers have preached this doc- 
trine for years but were laughed at as the pack was main- 
tained and even increased year after year. The almost com- 
piete failure of the sockeye salmon pack this past-season, how- 
ever has set all men thinking that possibly after all some- 
thing must be done to protect the fisheries. There is grow- 
ing feeling among salmon canners that for the next few 
years the fishing operations must be cut down. This of course 
means a decreased pack of salmon. 

The report recently issued by the Alaska Packers’ As- 
sociation shows that that corporation during the past sea- 
son put up a grand total of 1,182,165 cases of canned sal- 
mon in its various Alaska canneries and 164,126 cases in its 
Puget Sound canneries or a grand total of 1,346,292 cases for 
the season. The company’s pack was divided as follows: 
Reds, 1,015,697; kings, 15,356 cases; cohoes, 11,739 cases; 
pinks, 216,355 cases; chums, 36,690 cases. 

All vessels leaving Puget Sound ports for Alaska are 
carrying unusually large supplies of cannery supplies. Never 
in the past have as many supplies gone North at this time 
of the year. There are two reasons for this activity. First, 
Alaska freight rates are to be advanced in the near future. 
Second, canners fear that if they wait until spring to send 


their supplies to the North, there will not be adequate space 
provided to handle the freight offered. So to play, safe 
and be assured of having supplies for next season many can- 
ners are sending North now all the supplies that can be ship- 
ped at this time of the year. 

Notwithstanding the low prices prevailing for canned sal- 
mon, sentiment among packers is almost unanimous that 
next season’s pack will be large, at least as far as Alaska can- 
neries are concerned. A good many new plants are contem- 
plated but almost all of these will go in in Alaska. 

One new \concern just organized for the purpose of 
operating a cannery in Alaska is the Bell Island Canning 
Company of Alaska. This concern has been incorporated by 
David Gross, A. J. Kronquist and F..G. Swann. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $100,000. 

Fruit.—Jobbers report a very good demand for all kinas 
of canned fruits and vegetables... With the population of 
Seattle and other Northwest cities growing rapidly, they look 
for a heavier demand for this class. of goods next season. 
In most cases the data in regard to next season’s supplies, 
that local jobbers are receiving is not very encouraging. 
So far as can be learned every cannery in the Pacile-North- 
west that is able to operate will be in motion next season. 
The shortage of sugar is not expected to hamper materially. 

“SALMON.” 


WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW OF FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES. 


Jobbing Prices and Shipments for the United States for the 
Period December 18-24, Inclusive. 


Potatoes Show Firm But Uneven Tone.—Shipments ana 
seliing movement have contimued rather iignt in tne produc- 
ing sections Irom coMpination OL lmumuences as severe 
weather, car snortage-ana tue waiting attituae of both no:d- 
ers and buyers, but totai was avout one-lourth larger tnan 
last week’s very ught movement. Maine continued reia- 
tively a neavy snipper with 4vi cars, likewise Colorado 207 
cars and idano cars, willie the Nortnern Lake region 
snows an increase over last week. heports trom various suip- 
ping points west and east suggest provabdie resumption of 
neavy movement in tne latter part ol the winter ana early 
spring. Frices, aithough averaging about steady, snow an 
uneven trend: hastern and \Nortuern markets have been 
tairly firm waoile various western points appear siigntly weak- 
er, a natura: reiative conaition in view of the more liberal 
omering of stock reported at western shipping and market 
sectlons. Presque isie, Maine, reports a lew sales of Green 
mountains at range $1.82@1.89 100 lbs. bulk 
wagons compared with top ngure ot $1.82 last week. Rocnes- 
ter, N. ¥., quotes No. 1 round whites unchanged at $2z.10@ 
z.25, sacked, t. 0. b. A wiae but higher range $1.85@z.038, 
f. o. b., sacked, tor No. 1 round whites prevailed at Grand 
ktapids, Mich. Car shortage is reported a serious check on 
movement of stock. . saies by tarmers at other Micnigan 
shipping points range $1.30@$1.50 sacked. Wisconsin round 
white held at $1.25 sacked, track side, at Waupaca, and $1 
at various country loading points, with some increase in 
both supply and demand. Minnesota: Ked Kiver Ohios have 
maintained value at $1.50 in bulk trom wagons at Moorhead, 
hoiding steady throughout recent fluctuations in other mar- 
kets. Colorado white stock sold $1.00@1.15, sacked, from 
wagons and $1.25, sacked, f: o. b in carloads. Idaho and 
Northwestern shipping points reached $1.25 per 100 Ibs. 
sacked, for choice stock only, while general range was $1.00@ 
1.10 with a rather weak tone, but many growers appeared 
unwilling to sell. In the large cities the jobbing price ranges 
were uneven but with only moderate changes either way. 
Eastern markets appeared stronger than central and western; 
thus Michigan round whites were up 10c in New York, job- 
bing at $2.37@2.50 cwt., in bulk, and up bc in Boston at 
$2.40@2.45, with a similar movement in Maine Green Moun- 
tains, but Wisconsin round whites in Chicago were unchanged 
at $1.90 in bulk. and weakened 5c in Washington, Detroit, 
ete. Colorado white stock sagged off from recent tops 5 to 10c 
in Southwestern markets, but fully maintained the previous 
week’s values at $1.70@2.35 per 100 lbs. sacked. General 
potato demand has‘been slow to moderate. 

Apples in Fair Demand at Steady Values.—Northwestern 
extra fancy Romes sold at previous range $1.25@1.50 per 
box, f. o. b. Colorado shipping sections reported little or no 
selling movement. Rochester, N. Y., quoted $5 per bbl., 
asked for Greening A’s from cold storage, 50c lower, but un- 
graded Baldwins and others ranged firm at $3.75 @4.50, with 
brisk demand. Northwestern Romes were quoted unchanged 
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High Sanitary Can 
Bliss No. 15-K Round Can Tester 


For a Positive Test. 


It receives the cans from the end soldering machine, 
automatically clamps and charges them with compressed air 
and carries them through the testing tank. The cans during 
submersion remain close to the surface and leakers are 
readily detected and removed. The revolving carrier has a 
worm wheel drive which imparts an even and uniform 
motion, reducing agitation of water in testing tank. The 
machine takes cans from 2 to 5 inches in diameter by 2 to 6 
inches in height, and operates at the rate of 120 a minute. 
We build‘a larger machine, No. 16-K, for gallon cans. _ 


Builders of the Complete Sanitary Line 


E. W. BLISS CO., 25 Aaams Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building. Detroit Office: Dime Bank Building. Cleveland Office: Union Bank Building. 


Offices in Europe: 100 Boulevard Victor, Hugo St. Quen, Paris. Pocock St. Blackfriar’s Road, London, E. C. 


Evaporated and Condensed Milk CANS Fruit and Vegetable CANS Oyster and Shrimp CANS 
PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


To Insure Combined 
Deliveries Capacity 
to Customers Over 
THREE TWO HUNDRED 
SEPARATE MILLION CANS 
FACTORIES PER ANNUM 
ADDR 


PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


Foot of Lawrence Street, Baltimore, Md. Weirton, Hancock Co., West Va. 
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at $1.25@1.50 f. o. b., with few sales. Movement and ship- 
ping continued light in all the producing regions, with total 
shipments of only 504 cars, decreasing from 920 cars last 
week and 1,466 the week preceding. In the large market 
centers, the jobbing demand varied from siow to good, but 
the price range was firm. New York Baldwins, A’s 2%, 
ranged $4.75@5.50 per bbl., while Maine and Massachusetts 
A’s sold mostly $4@$4.50. New York Greenings A’s ranged 
$5@6.50. Maine and Michigan Spys, A’s and firsts, sold 
$5.25@6.00. Winesaps, Virginia and Southern firsts, ranged 
$4@6.50. Fancy barrel stock of choice varieties reached 
$6@7.50 in Minneapolis. Missouri Ben Davis firsts were 
weaker at $3.50@4.25, but New York Bens, large A’s, ruled 
strong at $3.25@4.75. Northwestern box apples met fair 
demand at steady range of $1.75@2.25 for extra fancy Jon- 
athans and $2@z.65 tor extra fancy Spitzenburgs. 


Cabbage Market Holds Strong.—Quotations hold at recent 
top of $40 per ton for Danish and Hoiland seed in bulk 
f. o. b., Rochester, N. Y. Producers received mostly $35 
at farm. In the Racine district of Wisconsin, $35.00@40.00, 
f. o. b., covers the week’s range, with the bulk of sales around 
$37. However, the demand at f. o. b. points appeared light to 
moderate at these price levels. Shipments were mostly from 
New York, 163, and Wisconsin 105 cars, total of 282 cars, 
compared with 176 cars last week and 309 cars the preceding 
week. Large distributing markets have been gradually catch- 
ing up with the rapid advances in the producing sections and 
quote jobbing prices higher by a general range of $40.00@ 
43.00 for Wisconsin Holiand seed and $45.00@53.00 for New 
York Danish seed, while choice barrel cabbage ranged gen- 
erally $2.50@3.00, and good domestic $2.00@2.75 per bbl. 
Colorado barrel stock sold up to $3.50@3.75 in Houston, 
Texas. 


Beans More Steady.—Demand is rated slow in all the 
bean shipping sections. Pea beans are still quoted $12 per 
100 lbs., hand-picked basis, cash to growers at farm, in the 
Rochester, N. Y., district, with limited movement. In the 
Michigan bean country the price to farmers is quoted around 
basis, while choice recleaned stock sold $7@7.30 sacked, 
f. o. b. Michigan points. Colorado Pintos show a slightly 
stronger tone in the shipping sections and have held a range 
of $6@6.50 paid growers per 100 lbs., in bulk, recleanea 
basis, while choice recleaned stock sold $7@7.30 sacker, 
f. o. b., Denver, with improving demand. Jobbing prices 
of Michigan pea beans ranged $13.75@15.00 per 100 Ilbs., 
sacked, in large market centers, and choice New York pea beans 
$14.75@15.00. California small white sold $13.25@15.00, 
and range of California limas improved 25c to $13.75 @15.25. 
Colorado Pintos held jobbing range of $7.50@11.00 per luv 
lbs. sacked, with strengthening tendencies in some markets. 


Southern Vegetables in Fair Demand.—Recent estimates 


show frost damage in producing sections moderate in*com-. 


parison with early reports. Florida string beans followed 
last week’s prevailing jobbing range $5.00@6.50, in bushel 
hampers, with moderate to good demand. Florida peppers 
were in fair request, but generally weaker, selling $4.00@6.0u 
per crate for best stock. Egg plant continued in steady 
demand at wide price range $3.00@5.00 per crate. Sweet 
potatoes maintained the higher price level of the preceding 


week, Porto Ricans selling mostly $2.30@2.50 per 100 Ilbs., 
sacked. 


GREATER FARM EFFICIENCY ESSENTIAL TO MAINTAIN 
YIELDS. 

Last week, out of just one of the larger counties of the 
South, 700 able-bodied young Negroes left for a training 
camp. Out of the South’s ten million Negroes, not less than 
100,000 will be taken by the draft, and of our white popu- 
lation probably 200,000 will be drawn. Thus 300,000 young, 
vigorous workers will be withdrawn from productive indus- 
tries. This means, because the South is largely rural and 
agricultural, that Southern agriculture is to lose a heavy 
proportion of its most efficient labor. 

But this is not all. Within the past twelve months prob- 
ably not less than half a million Negroes, attracted by high 
wages in the North, have left the South. Many thousands of 
our boys have voluntarily enlisted in the army and navy, and 
they are still going. Finally, industries of all kinds are run- 
ning at the highest pitch ever known, and the wages they 
are paying are still further depleting our farm labor supply. 

In the face of this labor shortage, we are confronted with 
an urgent need for not only maintaining crop production, but 
for actually increasing it. For our fighting men must be fed 
and clothed. Can the South solve the problem? Can we, 


(Continued on Page 31) 


DVERTISING is 

simply telling your 

story to the people 
who ought to know it. 


The world is full of 
people who want things, 
and of things who want 
people. But half the 
world don’t know their 
own wants-still less 
how to supply them, 
while half those who 
have the supply don’t 
know who wants it or 
how to reach them. 


Advertising bringsthem 
together. 
—Campbeli’s Optimist. 


THE TRADE 


"TIS GOOD TO BE REMEMBERED! 
This has been a most bountiful year for the crop of good 
wishes received from almost every point of the country, and 
we are deeply touched by these kindly remembrances. We 


were asked by the Government to request a discontinuance of © 


this practice of sending cards at Christmas time, because 
of the already badly congested condition of the mails. And 
we published this suggestion or request, but it came to us 
too late and we published it too late to generally serve for 
this year. However, lest we be accused of not practicing 
what we preach, we withheld our list and contented our- 
selves with sending our good wishes through our columns to 
all our big, and constantly growing family of readers. And 
now we take this means of acknowledging the receipt of their 
good wishes, and to reciprocate, heartily, the good wishes 
they exteffd. 

Many of these Christmas messengers are gems of art 
and beauty, while others, less pretentious outwardly, are 
pregnast with beautiful thoughts and sentiments. 

For instance, L. B. Dudley, of the Federal Truck Co., on a 
card depicting a mother, seated at a window through which 
the Christmas star can be seen, is knitting a muffler for her 
boy, whom she sees in fancy at the front, says: “May you 
feel that those you love are thinking of you in measure as 
you think of them this Christmas day,!’ 


Both the Chicago and St. Louis offices of the Louis Hil- 
fer Co., the aggressive brokers, known throughout the whole 
industry, send their good wishes. 


One of the gems of sentiment is that from the Sprague 
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Connie Machinery Co., which says: “That your heart be free 
from any care; that peace of mind prevail and love for all old 
friends and co-workers be uppertiost in your thoughts; that 
the scars of the past be forgotten, and the hopes of the future 
fulfilled; and that health, happiness and success be ever at- 
tendant through life: This is our wish for you on Christmas 
day, nineteen hundred and seventeen.” 


A. K. Robins & Co., say: “Just a homely, old-fashioned, 
Godspeed as you start another year,” on a card that is “dif- 
ferent” in its attractiveness. 


One of the art gems is from the Huntley Mfg. Co., and 
bears hearty Christmas greetings, with every good wish for 
the New Year. 


Thos. G. Cranwell & Co., send their eine. wishes on a 
very neat card; as do Chas. G. Summers & Co., and the Amer- 
ican Can Company, with “warmest greetings of the season” 
accompanied by the personal cards of ‘‘Harry’’ Krebs and 
“Bill” Simmons. Greetings from the Continental Can Co., take 
a patriotic turn, their very neatly engraved card showing the 
tri-colors—the flags of America, England and France—as par- 
ticularly expressed by R. A. Rouse and C. H. Englar. Kiser & 
Hoe, of Columbus, O., send their good wishes in a very neat 


‘form, and that from Charles J. Bolgiano, of J. Bolgiano & 
_Son, the seedsmen, is a real gem of the engraver’s art—a 


mottled white card, with red edges, showing the Christmas 
candles, alight, and entwined with holly, all in their natural 
colors, the greetings steel engarved in the center of the card 
in such a way as to give the effect of frame. And so they 
come from all points of the country, and more appreciated 
than we can express in this poor way. 


in Plates 


90 LB 20x 25 


% 29, 
2% 


quality Tin PLATEs— speciall rements of the canning and packing industries. 
Roofi 


We also manufacture Black Sheets, Gal lvanized 


Products, unexcelled for the construction of ety i warehouses, etc. Write for full information. 


| AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Goneral Offices, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 


‘erne Plates, Formed Metal 
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ng and Siding 


Specify M ERICAN”? brands 


Caynor Succeco 
UNLESS You 


PROSPER Canned Foods 


The Louis Hilfer 


INCORPORATED 1902 


SAINT LOUIS - Sth Floor, Wainwright Bidg. 
CHICAGO - - - - = People’s Life Building 


Dried” Fruits 


288 E. Water Street 


Brokers 


MILWAUKEE - - - - - 
INDIANAPOLIS 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND DISTRIBUTORS | 


“Importers’ Warehouses” 
North Pier, Chicago—Tel. Central 6241—All Departments 
Eight Warehouses with Track and River Frontage 
Money Advanced on Warehouse Stocks 


Inc. 
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CHOPPING UP Ol OUR COUNTRY 


The True Story of Shameful Piece of Legislation Which 
Every Reader Should Know. 


By Rex Beach. 


A Bill—an infamous Bill—was rushed through Congress 
at its last session as a part of the War Revenue Bill. It is 
now a law. It was a Bill providing for the “Zone System” 
of postal taxes on second-class mail matter, and on its face 
it purported to be merely a war tax on magazines and news- 
papers—an effort to make them do their bit towards financ- 
ing our struggle to make the world safe for democracy. In 
reality, it was perhaps the most amazing, the most shame- 
ful piece of legislation that has occurred in our time and 
it dealt a death blow at that very democracy in the defense 
of which we have put on our armor. The Bill was unjust, 
it was discriminatory. It conscripted not merely the war 
profits of the publishers but their capital besides. When it 
goes into effect it will put many of them completely out of 
business. 

At first glance, this ‘‘Zone System” of second-class postal 
rates seems to affect only the pockets of the periodical pub- 
lishers; as a matter of fact, it goes far deeper than that, 
and if its real significance had been sensed it is incredible 
that any body of sane and sensible men could have voted 
for it. 

This innocent-looking but pernicious Bill, increasing the 
rate on second-class mail matter, was introduced in the House 
by the Honorable Claude Kitchin, rejected by the Senate, and 
later shoved through Congress after the Conference Report, 
at such lightning speed that few realized it had passed. As 
a piece of outrageous and vindictive lawmaking it stands 
alone. It is not even in the class with that eight per cent 
penalty upon industry which was added to the inceme tax 


and which has occasioned such a sullen roar of protest from | 


the country at large. This “‘Zone System” of postal rates 
means the end of the national press of America and will 
result in a sectional press. It means the end of the home 
réading circle, inasmuch as it carries a death sentence to the 
majority of American magazines. It spells the destruction of 
a splendid educational force and effects a censorship second 
only to that of Germany. It will result in the ruin of Amer- 
ieah writers, and it constitutes a threat at the vast reading 
public of this country. 
That means you. 
meet the facts. 

This new postal rate upon magazines and periodicals will 
make the cost of transportation to subscribers in various 
sections of the United States almost prohibitory. Most of 
the great publishing houses are in New York, Philadelphia 
or Boston. A few are in Chicago and other parts of the Mid- 
dle West; a few on the Coast. No longer will magazines and 
periodicals sell for the same price in the West and South 
as in the East, for the War Revenue Bill increases the postal 
rate no less than nine hundred per cent for those western 
and southern sections of the United States. 

Magazine publishers have never protested and do not 
now protest against any proposed war taxes that affect all 
business like. They are willing and anxious to pay any 
excess profits taxes, incomes taxes—any and all that Congress 
sees fit to levy. Many of them have offered to give all of 
their profits while the war lasts. This Zone Postage Bill, 
under the guise of tax raising, unfairly singles out a certain 
percentage of publishers to be specially taxed—a class already 
heavily burdened. It demands of them not a five per cent 
tax on their profits, not a sixty per cent tax on their excess 
profits during war times, but more than all the profits which 
these publishers derive from all sources whatsoever! 


It is well that you should know and 


To repeat, it will mean their destruction. 

America is approaching a crisis that will test her 
strength, her courage, her solidarity; a crisis upon which 
may hinge her destiny and the destiny of the world. Now, 
above all times, you Mr. General Reader, must be assured 
of a free and an independent press, for this is your war. 
Your son’s life, your own existence is in the scales. Our 
great newspapers and our national magazines are the finest, 
the cleanest in the world. They constitute ‘the greatest force 
for good, the greatest medium of education that we possess. 
They are the cement that holds us together. Any attempt 
to throttle those magazines and newspapers is a matter of 
such sinister importance that I, for one, do not believe you 
will tolerate it. ies 

Now, above all times, we must be assured of a press that 
is removed from all political influence or prejugice. In 
working the destruction of a large portion of that press the 
new Zone Postal Rate is a monstrous example of short-sighted 
legislation. 

Speaking frankly, it is out of that very freedom from 
political influence that arose the vindictiveness which resulted 
in this iniquitous measure. The Bill was ‘not—could not 
have been—designed as an honest effort to raise war revenue, 
for at the time it was before Congress the true facts concern- 
ing its effect were made known in a bold and unassailable 
manner. Those facts were disregarded. It was jammed 
through Congress as a part of the War Revenue Bill and mem- 
bers were compelled to vote upon the Bill in its entirety 
and either accept this measure as framed or hold up - pass- 
age of the entire War Revenue legislation. 

No, this death blow at the publishers was the result of 
persistent animosity on the part of certain public men, the 
genesis of which can be traced back to the first muck-raking 
magazine articles. For a long time vengeful members of 
Congress—as unforgiving as Indians—have openly declared 
their intention of “getting” the magazines, ‘especially those 
with the temerity to expose corruption. In this War Revenue 
Bill these members of Congress saw their chance and they made 
good their threat, Yes, they ‘got’ the magazines and the 
big newspapers, and they “got” them good. ‘Then in their 
triumph they boasted of it. 

But in addition, they got you, they got me, and they od 
feated their own efforts to increase governmental revenues, 
in that they killed the goose that lays the golden egg. 


Do you want to see your favorite magazine destroyed 
forever as a result of a vindictive effort to punish it for its 
fearless defense of your rights? That is what will happen 
unless the outrageous Zone Rate Bill is repealed or greatly 
modified at the next session of Congress. Some few maga- 
zines will survive in ¢ase it is not repealed—those which 
are strong enough to absorb into their general overhead ex- 
pense the tremendous increase in postal. rates. The influence. 
of those few magazines will be strengthened, a monopoly 
will be created, but the majority will go under and never come 
up. Do you want to see that? 


The Constitution of the United States was drafted with 
the announced purpose ‘of fostering the Arts and Sciences. 
Under it, America has built up a literature to be proud of and 
has developed a body of honest, honorable, self-supporting 
men and women who live by their pens. When Congress 
destroys the magazines of America it destroys the men and 
women who make those magazines, who help to mold the 
thought of the nation and who help you to interpret the 
many problems of our complex existence. Do you wish to 
see the writers of America destoyed? That is what will hap- 
pen when the Zone Postal Rate goes into effect, for we write- 
ers—the most of us—derive the largest part of our livin 
from the periodicals. Without them, few of us could survive. 

Do you realize what a large part of the periodicals and 


FIBRE SHIPPING CONTAINERS. 


The United States Navy 


Tested Fibre Shipping Containers recently for the carrying of Corn Beef 
and Tomatoes. 


The cases of nineteen manufacturers were tested under severe ship- 
ping conditions. 


BEAVER BRAND 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


maintained the highest average as reported by the officers in charge. 


It was a natural result of careful, painstaking study of the pare 
requirements for canned goods shipment in Fibre. | 


The sum total of that study is at your disposal and if in our. judg- 
ment your product is not suitable for shipment in Fibre YOU POSITIVELY 
CANNOT BUY BEAVER BRAND CONTAINERS. 


Your shipping problems will be made our special study. 


PLEASE ADDRESS YouUR CORRESPONDENCE PERSONALLY TO 
D. H. CORNWALL, Pres. 


e PaPro Company 


PRODUCERS OF PAPER PRODUCTS 
LOWVILLE, - N.Y. 
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the writers of America are playing in the conduct of this 


war? They have brought it home to us, they have welded - 


us to our Allies. Without propaganda we could not fight. 
All are doing not only their bit, but their utmost, and the 
power of their printed words is incalculable. What of our 
two Liberty Loans, not to speak of those to come? In float- 
ing the first and second loan the Government sought publicity; 
and it was given. We authors gave freely of our time, our 
energy, to promote the sale of bonds, and articles from our 
pens appeared as reading matter, not as advertising copy, in 
all the publications of America. Newspapers and magazines 
gave freely of their space, they devoted their highest talents 


- to the cause, As an instance, the editor of McClure’s acted 


as chairman of a committee to secure space in the October 
and November issucs of every periodical in the land to help 
the Government float its bonds. 

All of this was done without charge. That the Gov- 
ernment should ask this assistance merely proves that it 


needs the aid of the far-reaching arm of the magazines and 
periodicals. Nevertheless, while it is calling for that aid it 
deliberately paralyzes that strong arm by this malicious Zone 
Rate. What process of reasoning lies behind such legislation? 

This is no time to divide America, to create zones, to 
draw boundary lines that. separate one state, one territory 
from another. If ever the East needed to know the trend of 
thought in the West, now is the time. If divisions and sub- 
divisions in our country are to occur, surely that should be 
postponed until we have passed the present crisis. Maine 
must know about Wisconsin; California must hear news from 
Georgia. Yet how, except through the thundering presses 
of the land, is the trend of our national thought to be dis- 
seminated? 

If this Bill is allowed to stand, a burden will be placed 
upon the backs of magazines of national circulation so heavy 
that few will be able to bear it. Even farm journals, the 
women’s papers, and trade papers of many kinds will be 
forced out of business. In-seeking unwisely to gain greater 
revenue by an increase in postal rates, less revenue will 
accrue, for the periodicals through their mere existence open 
up endless avenues for governmental profit and taxation. 
They are, therefore other things are. 

Numerous efforts have been made in the past radically 
to increase second-class postal rates. Commissioners were 
provided by Congress to study the problems involved. They 
reported against the ‘“‘Zone System,’ 

In an interview given on the occasion of the last effort 
to increase the postal rates on the advertising sections of 
magazines, Woodrow Wilson, then Governor of New Jersey, 
was quoted as saying: 

“It must be that those who are proposing this change 
of rates do not comprehend the effect it would have A tax 
upon the business of the more widely circulated magazines and 
periodicals would be a tax upon their means of living and per- 
forming their functions. 

“They obtain their circulation by means of their direct 
appeal to the popular thought. Their advertisements enable 
them to pay their writers and to enlarge their enterprise and 
influence. 

“This proposed new postal rate would be a direct tax, 
and a very serious one, upon the formation and expression 
of opinion—its more deliberate formation and expression just 
at a time when opinion is concerning itself actively and ef- 
fectively with the deepest problems of our politics and our 
social life. 

“To make such a change now. whatever its intentions 
in the minds of those who propose it, would be to attack 
and embarrass the free processes of opinion. Surely sober 
second thought will prevent any such mischievous blunder.” 

The Zone Postal Tax was jammed through Congress with- 
out due consideration, and is now a law. Unless it is re- 
pealed or modified, it means destruction to magazines and to 
authors, it spells a widespread ruin to many allied businesses, 
and it deeply affects you and your welfare. 

You are intimately concerned, for the problem belongs 
to all of us. The remedy is in your hands. Telegraph or 
write your Congressman, urging him ‘to use his influence to 
do away with the iniquitous Zone System as applied to sec- 
end-class matter, and do it now! 

Here is an opportunity to help us—and it is urgent. 
Won’t you lend us a hand, so that we may continue to help 
you, which is our life-work? But our life is really in danger, 
om as is the life of every trade journel in the country, under 

is law, 


U. S. FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
OPINIONS 


National Canners’ Association Bulletin No. 45. 


Immediately after the passage of the Food Law and its ap- 
proval by President Wilson, this Association sent out a bulle- 
tin giving a synopsis of the law. When the rules and regu- 
lations were promulgated the early part of November, the 
Association sent out a supplementary bulletin giving the rules 
and regulations as applicable to the canning industry. 

Despite this publicity it is feared that many canners 
do not realize their responsibility to the Government as defined 
in these rules, and this special bulletin is for the purpose 
of again calling attention to both the Food Law and the rules 
and regulations under which the canners of staples are now 
operating. 

The necessity for this law is apparent and there is no 
reason why, under the law, the canning industry should not 
continue its past activities and increase the same to help 
meet the serious world food scarcity. 

It is not the intention of the Government to require can- 
ners to operate without profit. The law, however, is pri- 
marily intended to limit excessive profits and to prevent 
speculation. 

War conditions have brought about a new aspect in busi- 
ness. The law of supply and demand no longer prevails in 
regulating prices. It is the intention of the Government to 
have food products reach the consumer at_as low price as 
the same can possibly be furnished and allow the legitimate 
distributor a reasonable profit. 

The attention of the canning industry is particularly 
called to Section 6 of the law in reference to hoarding. 

The courts would probably construe that under paragraph 

(b) of this section, it would be legal for canners to hold 
their products if it was intended that this holding was to take 
care of requirements throughout the period of “scant or no 
production,” provided, however, that the canner continue to 
offer for sale at cost plus a fair and reasonable profit all. 
products which may be held during this period of scant 
production. 
a The Food Administration does not assume to define what 
is a fair and reasonable profit, preferring that industries 
should do this themselves, but it wishes to emphasize that 
reasonable food prices are absolutely essential to “winning 
the war” and it will be considered decidedly unreasonable 
to exact in excess of normal profits as current in pre-war 
times under reasonably competitive conditions, 

Canners who are holding their products in storage should 
bear in mind that they will not be entitled to any increase 
over cost plus a fair and reasonable profit irrespective of 
market or replacement value, even if the demand should great- 
ly exceed the supply. As has been pointed out above, the law 
of supply and demand no longer exists, war conditions having 


of necessity brought about an extraordinary demand which 
sets aside this time-honored rule. 


.The Food Administration is constantly making rulings 
and the following are applicable to the canning industry: 


Contracts. 

Contracts made before October 15, 1917: General Rule 
16, as follows, applies: 

Rule 16.—General rules 13 and 15, special rule 3 on 
page 14, special rule 2 on page 20, and special rule 9 on 
page 26 shall not affect the validity of contracts enforceable 
at law made in good faith prior to October 15, 1917, but the 
licensee shall between December 1 and December 15, 1917, 
send to the United States Food Administration copies of all 
contracts made prior to October 15, 1917, which will not be 
fully performed on January 1, 1918, and on the latter date 
further action in regard to such contracts will be considered. 

Contracts made on and after October 15, 1917: Any such 
contract that violates the rules and regulations promulgated 
by the President following his license proclamation of October 
8, 1917, is considered invalid, 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


Shortly you will have to act upon your. | 
box requirements for the coming season. 


Have YOU Investigated 
THE STRONG BOX? 


Cheaper - Safer - Easier to handle - 
SAVES FREIGHT. 


Here is a transcript from 
a letter just received: 


“Car Strong boxes arrived O. K. 
After packing and shipping them 
out, we want to say we are much STRONG 
pleased with them. Boxes 


‘Please enter our order for an- supplied 
other car, approximately ten thous- b 
and No. 2’s. y 


“We would like to secure the The J. M Raffel Co., 
Agency for this section’’. Baltimore, Md. 


(name on request) The Chas. Buldt Paper Mills Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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~~~ @ontracts subject to the approval of price: 


Special rule No. 1, page 21, as to licensees engaged in 


the business of canning food products, and special rules Nos. 


1 and 2, page No, 14, as to dried beans and dried peas are. 


held to cover contracts made subject to approval of price. 

Resales within the trade: 

General rule 6: The Government looks with disfavor 
upon resales within. the trade, without reasonable justifica- 
tion, especiaily if such sales tend to result in a higher price 
to the retailer or to the consumer. Each case must rest on 
its own merits.. The Food Administration. cannot undertake 
to determine: specific cases in advance or to give its approval 
to any particular resale. Persons who are parties to such 
resales must be prepared. to show that they have not violated 
general rule No. 6. The general principle is that the goods 
ought not to bear more tnan one whoiesale profit nor more 
than one brokerage, but there may be some specific cases in 
which there is reasonable justification for. the resale. 

Brokers. 

When the resale is made through a broker his position 
is similar to that of the two dealers concerned in the trans- 
action and he must be prepared to show that the saie has 
reasonable justification and that it-does not tend to increase 
the price to the retailer or consumer. 


Commissgon Merchants. 

Dealing for their own account: Attention is called to 
general rules No. 6, No. 7, and No. 8, and to special rules No. 
3 and No, 4 as to brokers. The important points to be noted 
are; 

1. A broker must not deal for his own account unless 
he comes within the permission granted by general rule No. 7. 

2. He must hold a license both as broker and as dealer. 

3. He must comply with special rule No. 4 as to brokers 
by noting the exact facts on his account of sales. ; 

4. Sales made through him or by him are in all respects 
subject to general rule No. 6 


5. In any case where a broker sells for his own account 
goods that he has purchased from a principal, and has re- 
ceived or is entitled to receive a brokerage on such goods, he 
must deduct such brokerage in determining the lawful margin 
of advance he is entitled to receive as a jobber or dealer. 


Double Profits—Manufacturers and Jobbers. 


The licensee is not permitted to take two profits for the 
game transaction, Manufacturers who job their own goods 
may include as part of their cost the legitimate expense ac- 
tually incurred in such jobbing, but in no case will they be 
permitted to add two profits covering the same service. 


Transfer of Licenses. 


Licenses are not transferable. 
Goods Purchased Before Law or Regulations Took Effect. 
The statute is applicable to all sales made after the law 
was passed on August 10, 1917, and the regulations are ap- 
plicable to all sales falling within the license program pro- 
claimed by the President, October 8, notwithstanding the fact 
that the particular goods in question may have been pur- 
chased many weeks, months or years before. 


License Numbers on Documents. 


License numbers should appear on documents that go to 
persons outside of the organization of the licensee; it is, there- 
fore, not necessary to put license numbers on papers that are 
inter-office communications, but they should’ appear upon 
order blanks placed in the hands of salesman if these blanks 
‘are presented to or signed by prospective. 


Fixed and Uniform Margins of Profit. 

The Food Administration will not undertake to fix in 
terms of figures the profit, price or margin of advance that 
any distributor, wholesaler or retailer may charge upon any 
commodity; the obvious and necessary reason for this is that 
distributors’ costs of doing business differ widely throughout 
the United States, and even within the same state or city. 

In any case where the Food Administration or one of 
its representatives suggests in terms of figures the margin 
of advance that would be deemed proper, it is to be under- 
stood that this figure is the tentative guide that the Food 
Administration adopts for its own convenience in examining 


complaints, or the reports of licensees, or other evidence and 


information secured by the Gove’ 


The Food Administration cannot undertake to advise deal- 
ers specifically concerning their methods of computing costs, 
but insists merely upon the rule that the distributor shall not 
seil any of those commodities covered by the reasonable profit 
ruies at a margin of advance above the delivered cost to him 
of the particular goods yielding him a greater profit than he 
has normally enjoyed upon that commodity. 


Prices Paid by Federal or State Government or Institution, 


Prices at which the Government itself has purchased any 
food commodity do not determine the prices at which: licensees 
may sell the commodities named in the special regulations 
as to profits. The commodities so covered by profit rules 
must not in any event be sold at more than: a reasonable 
advance over the actual purchase price of the particular 
goods sold. 


Moreover, bids, contracts and sales to the Federal. or 
State Governments or Municipalities or Institutions- should 
be made in contormity with the Regulations as issued, if the 
commodities sold are licensed..- 


General Rule 22—Display of License Number. 

One corporation or partnership having various branches 
doing business under the same name requires but one license 
number. ‘lhe contracts and other documents mentioned in 
this rule should bear the license number, whether issued by 
the main oftice or a branch office. 


General Rule No. 22—Advertisements. 


If a licensee has an adertisement inserted in a news- 
paper and his advertisement contains a price list or quotation 
by him, then the advertisement should include the license 
number, 

. General Rule No. 22—Telegrams. 

The licensee need not include his license number in a 
wired quotation delivered to a telegraph company, but the 
licensees number should appear upon any confirmation of 
the telegram, that is itself mailed or actually delivered to the 
addressee. 


General Rule No. 22 is as follows: 


The licensee shall place on every contract, order, ac- 
ceptance of order, invoice, price list and quotation issued or 
signed by him reiating food commodities the words ‘United 
States Food Administration License Number,” followed by 
the number of his license, No licensee shall knowingly buy 
any food commedities from or sell any such commodities to, 
or handle any such commodities for, any person required to. 
have a license who has not secured such license and com- 
plied with the provisions of this rule. 


Special Regulation—Purchase of Fish by Sardine Canners. 
The licensee shall not knowingly buy fish from any per- 
son who shall after this regulation goes into effect violate 
the provisions of the Act of August 10, 1917, by making any 
unreasonable rate or charge in selling or otherwise handling 
or dealing in fish. 
The Tin Plate Situation. 


As is generally known, the United States Government, 
through the War Industries Board, has fixed the price of tin 
plate at $7.75 per base box, and this price holds up to Janu- 
ary 1, 1918. At this time it is not possible to advise that 
there will be any change in the price, although it is not un- 
looked for. The Food Administration, after an exhaustive 
investigation, views with real alarm the possibility of a 
shortage of tin plate for 1918 because of the inability to get 
the guarantee of a sufficient quantity of pig tin and the neces- 
sary palm oil used in the manufacture of tin plate. 

In order to conserve the supply of tin plate on hand, the 
Food Administration recently made a ruling requiring a spe- 
cial license for the packing of certain foods which are classed 
as non-perishable. The attention of the Food Administra- 
tion was particularly called to the existence of a quantity 
of Navy beans in the State of Michigan which, on account of 
the wet season, could not be harvested in the usual manner. 
It was urged that an early canning of these beans was neces- 
sary as a food conservation. On November 27, the Food Ad- 
ministration instructed the Federal Food Commissioner of the 
State of Michigan to inform growers of beans and canners 
that a special license would be issued to can wet beans show- 
ing an excess of 20 per cent moisture. Canners who desire 
to can these wet beans are required to apply immediately 
for a special permit, giving the name of the parties from whom 
they expect to purchase the beans and also the can company 
from whom the cans will be purchased, so that special per- 
mits can be issued to the bean dealers and can companies. 
for this -purpose. 
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CANTON BOX COMPANY 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 
PACKING BOXES 


Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. 


CRARY BROKERAGE COMPANY 


PACKERS’ SALES AGENT 
WISCONSIN CANNED PEAS 
WAUKESHA, WIS. 


P. A. VAN HEEDEN 
CONSULTING CHEMIST 
SPECIALIST IN CANNING AND PRESERVING 
Analytical, Bacteriological and Research Work. Factory Efficiency 
Service. Chemical Engineering. 
88 Tonnele Avenue JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


TRADE-MARKS REGISTERED. 


It is important that your brands be duly registered in the Patent 
Office to safeguard the title and stop walneriel ue or unintentional 
duplication. ‘The registration records should be searched before putting 


new brands in use. This frequently prevents complaint and lawsuit by 


one who has registered. 
My charges for search or registration nominal. 


EDWARD DUVALL 
Bond Building. Washington, D. C. 


° 
OFS 


WELLER PURITY SYSTEMS 


There is no better, cleaner or more econi- 
cal method for the continuous feeding, 
washing, sorting and scalding of toma- 
toes, and the satisfactory service in the 
model plants of the country prove it. 


Better get yours in and be ready when 
the season opens up to take full advant- 
age of the conditions. 


Fully Described in Catalog P-24. 


WELLER MEG. Co. 


CHICAGO. 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
rivited to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam, or open bath process. 


SCHLUTTER- 
ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET @ 
BALTIMORE - MD. % 
SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO.W. ZASTROW 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


and 
Cone to Musy 
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WAR EMERGENCY FOOD SURVEY. 


Authority. 

Provided for by the 65th Congress, in the Food Produc- 
tion Act, Public No. 40, approved August 10,1917. The mak- 
ing of the survey has been delegated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to the Bureau of Markets of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

- Time. 

The survey will be made as of December 31, 1917, reports 
to be returned by January 10, 1918. 


Purpose. 

To furnish accurate statistics in regard to more than 100 
important foods and food materials held in the United States. 
The figures will be used as a basis, (1) for the formation 
of a production campaign to assure the output next season of 
a sufficient Supply of food for all purposes; (2) for determin- 
ing what quantities of the various foodstuffs now on hand 
may safely be exported to the Allies and friendly neutrals; 
and (3) for the adoption of policies looking to the better con- 
servation, utilization and substitution of foods. 


Methods. 

(1) Between three-quarters of a million and a million 
schedules or questionaires will be distributed through the 
mails and by agents of the Bureau of Markets to practically 
all concerns having food or food materials on hand, that 
are not approached by one of the following methods: (2) 
In 43 selected counties and in New York City, intensive sur- 
veys of retail stocks will be made by personal canvass through 


the co-operation of local authorities in order that the results 
obtained may be used as a check. (3) Inventories of stocks 
of foods on hand in homes will be made in several thousand 
selected families, as a basis for an estimate of the total stocks 
so held. (4) Stocks on farms will be estimated by the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates of the Department of Agriculture. 


Persons and Concerns Who Must Report. 

Wholesale and retail dealers in foods, food materials; 
manufacturers of foods and food materials, and manufacturers 
employing in their operations any material capable of use as 
food; warehousemen and cold storage operators of all classes; 
exporters; and purchasing agents of foreign countries, hav- 
ing on hand at the close of business, December 31, 1917, any 
raw, partly manufactured, or completely manufactured foods 
or food materials, whether owned by the holder or not. 

Hotels, restaurants, commissaries of railroads, steamboat 
companies and industrial concerns, schools, colleges, hospi- 
tals, sanitariums, correctional and other public institutions and 
other large users of foods and food materials are required to 
report their holdings if their stocks on hand have a total value 
at current cost prices of $250 or over. 

What Must Be Reported. 

Quantities of foods or food materials on hand December 
31, 1917; quantities on hand December 31, 1916; and an esti- 
mate of quantities in transit outward by freight or express, 
December 31, 1917. \ 

Failure to Receive Schedules. 

If any dealer or holder of foods or food materials does 
not receive a blank schedule by January 2, 1918, he should 
immediately apply for a schedule to the Bureau of Markets, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., or to the near- 
est branch office of the Bureau. 


To Save Money See the 


“Wanted & For Sale” Ads 


AUTOMATIC ROUND CAN FLANGER 


FOR SANITARY OR OPEN TOP CANS 


This machine is used for flanging or rimming both 
ends of the can at one time. It is supplied with 
six flanging heads, and is entirely automatic, mak- 
ing a perfect and uniform flang on both ends of 
the can. | 


It is"fittediwith friction clutch, and can be stopped 
or started instantly. 


It will take in cans from 1% to 5% in. in diameter 


by 2 to 8 in. in height at a speed of 200 cans per 
minute. 


It is easily adjusted from one size can to another. 


We build a Complete Line of Sanitary 
Can Making Machinery. 


TORRIS WOLD & CO. 
240 N. Ashland Ave. 
CHICAGO - = ILLINOIS. 


| 
| 
| 
| Makers of High Class High Speed Automatic Can Machinery, Presses, Dies, Etc. 


QUALITY LABELS 


are made by 


The House Stecher 


We Excel in New and Original Designs 
- Our Labels are of the highest class 


Stecher Lithographic Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Eureka Soldering Flux 


It is a well known fact that Eureka Soldering Flux through its many years of uninterrupted service has prove? 


to be the ideal flux for cannery use. It continues to be the favored flux in the canning industry because of its 
superior quality and general reliability. 


— MANUFACTURED ONLY BY — 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New, York Boston, Mass. Milwaukee, Wise. 8. 0. Randall’s Son THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 
neinn e te} cago, . Paul, nn. more 

Birmingham, Ala. St. Louis, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. C. W. Pike Company Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. 
Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La. Pittsburgh, Pa. San Francisco Hamilton, Ont. — 


GUARANTEED MACHINERY 


FOR 


CANNERS AND PRESERVERS 


Awarded Gold and Silver Medals at Panama-Pacific Exposition 
If it is the best——we sell it. 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 


37 8S. CHARLES ST. 222 N. WABASH AVE. 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO 


Coast Representative—Premier Machinery Co., 16 California St., San Francisco 


THE CANNING TRADE 
URINE SIGN ZOP7QUALITY 
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TEN YEARS OF THE FOOD AND DRUG ACT. 


Federal Bureau of Chemistry Shows Good That Has Been 
Done in Enforcement of the Law. 


Ten years of enforcement of the Food and Drugs Act 
of June 30, 1906, are reviewed in the current annual report 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, which says that the Act’s chief contributions to 
the safety of the people’s health have been its corrective ef- 
fect upon the drug and patent medicine industry, its con- 
trol of trade in unclean milk, polluted, decomposed or filthy 
foods, and protection of foodstuffs from contamination with 
poisons likely to be met in manufacture. 

The general effect f the Food and Drugs Act may best 
be estimated, says the report, by considering its effect upon 
food and drug control by the States; upon development of the 
food and drug industries and by the principal abuses that 
have been corrected. But to illustrate the scope of the 
work through figures and facts the report points out that more 
than 6,000 prosecutions have been terminated in the courts 
in the first decade of the Act; that manufacturers have been 
cited at hearings more than 40,000 times; that many thou- 
sands of factory inspections have been made, and that more 
than 750,020 shipments of domestic or imported food and 
drugs have been examined. 

Special attention has been given to shipments of polluted 
or spoiled food. Milk shipped in interstate commerce ana 
imported from Canada has been improved in cleanliness, pur- 
ity, and the conditien of sanitation under which produced. 
The canning of decomposed navy beans has been largely 
suppressed. Interstate shipments of oysters from polluted 
waters has practically ceased. Because of co-operation with 
State and municipal officials in controlling the shipment of 
bad eggs, it is reported that the quality of the eggs reach- 
ing the large cities is much improved, Other products in 
whose handling and sale improvement has been noted include 
mineral water, tomato products, fruit, vinegar and gelatin. | 


. States Co-Operate With Federal Laws. 

One consequence of the enactment of the Food and Drugs 
Act was to encoumage similar legislation in many of the 
States the purpose of which is to control local traffic in food 
and drugs which, since no interstate commerce is involved, 
are not subject to the Federal law. For example, in 1906, 
many States had no feeding stuffs laws. A State could not 
prosecute a manufacturer unless he were a citizen of that 
State. The Federal law supplements the State law in this 
respect and now most of the States have similar laws. 

In the beginning the confusion and apparent conflict 
between local and Federal laws and administration of laws 
not only made it difficult for the two sets of officials to co- 
operate but often made it necessary for manufacturers to make 
special preparations for shipment to certain States at extra 
cost, the extra cost being passed on to the ultimate consumer. 
This evil has been remedied to a considerable extent by the 
organization of two agencies which in a large measure have 
removed some of the difficulties arising from the conflict of 
Federal and State jurisdiction. These agencies are: (1) The 
Joint Committee on Definitions and Standards; and (2) The 


Office of Co-Operative State and Federal Food and Drug 
Control. 


Development in Food and Drug Industries. 

The Food and Drug Act was one of the first laws which 
today would be classed as laws for the prevention of unfair 
competition. The report says that the suppression of fraud 
. upon the consumer and of unfair competition among business 
rivals are “but the two faces of the same coin.” In conse- 
quence the food industries are sincerely and actively help- 
ing the Bureau of Chemistry to enforce the law. 
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Fre quently, the report says, the Bureau is appealed to by 
the industries to compel the cessation of unfair practices and 
to encourage the standardization of the products, when the 
industry is incapable by itself of bringing about these re- 
sults. The Act is described as one of the influences which 
have helped to draw competitors together into association 
like the guilds of the middle ages, although the modern as- 


sociations lack the special privileges which the ancient guilds 
often enjoyed. . 


Some of the associations, understanding the value of 
constructive work, now devote considerable money to experi- 
mental research into technical problems. Thus is made avail- 
able to the small manufacturer scientific assistance ordinarily 
beyond his reach. Since the Bureau of Chemistry always has 
regarded it as its duty not merely to report violations of the 
law but also to prevent accidental violations, through con- 
structive work in tending to improve methods of manufacture, 
and to co-operate actively with such associations of manufac- 
turers. Such co-operation, by the various Government agen- 
cies, says the report, is bound to exert the profoundest influ- 
ence on the country’s industrial and social development. 


Abuses Corrected by Law. 


The best evidence, according to the report, that many of 
the abuses formerly occurring in the food industry have ceased 
is found in the fact that the violations of the Food and Drugs 
Act observed today are hardly comparable, in degree, with 
those in the first few years following the enactment of the law. 


Most of the staple food products now found in violation 
either are of a higher grade than formerly or are products. 
of clever adulterators who have more or less anticipated de- 
tection so that the adulterations have been found only by 
the most painstaking chemical analyses and factory inspection. 


Consequently there has been a decided change in the 
direction of the work. In recent years it has developed quite 
noticeably in the direction of factory sanitation; of the study 
of spoilage and decomposition of foodstuffs and of improve- 
ment through laboratory research of methods of detecting the 
more refined types of adulteration. 


Somebody Wants—that old machinery, surplus 
seed, etc., and there is no way to find him so quickly 
as by an ad in the For Sale Columns of “THE 
Canning TRADE”. Cost? Why it brings you money! 


OLD We CANNING 
INERY TRADE 
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SAFETY FIRST STICKNEY BEAN and PEA FILLER 


FOR No. 3 CANS AND UNDER 


Capacity Daily 
10,000 to 15,000 
as per size of 
Bean, Can and 
Stud Hole 


These Machines 
are in successful 
use on 

and other JAMS 
goodsthatcan flow 


by gravity and 
shaken intothecan 


This New Cosebination Merchandise pommatite and Office Building is not 
semi-fireproof, but Is —— Insurance on merchandise is 15 3/10c. 
Every floor steam he: 

Warehouse located within five minutes walk of all yon depots, and 
at the door of the richest agricultural territory on e 

We own and operate our own building, and are also ante to the state. 


Switching charges absorbed by carrier. We solicit your Kansas City : : = PORTLAND, ME. 

business on the basis of safety and service. 
BROKERS OFFICE & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 

“Brokers' Building” KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY CO. 


Price - $125.00 


Syrup Attachment. 
Extra - $50.00 


IT TAKES THE BIG PEAS OUT FIRST 


Patented 


The ®bove is an illustration of our New Nested Pea aniue which has large capaci 


r space, does perfect grading—and ae tim 
Will save its cost in the in type of machine 


ty, occupies small floor 
increased yield of the small size peas, ‘which ordinarily are mixed in with the larger sizes when graded on any other 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


CANNING HOUSE MACHINERY Wells & Patapsco Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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SOIL CONSERVATION 


An Address by Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins, Head of the Department 
of Agronomy and Chemistry, University of Illinois. 


Continued from last week 


Now, that covers four different fields, four different plots of 
land that are run under what is known as the livestock system 
of farming. But we have another system of farming. We found 
as we began to study the general agricultural conditions in 
Illinois, twenty years ago, that a large number of our people 
are not livestock farmers. Probably two-thirds of all the farms in 
Illinois are grain farms. They raise corn and wheat and oats 
and sell the corn and wheat and oats and that is the extent of 
their business, and in the main they are good grain farmers. 
That is, they know how to produce those crops very well, espe- 
cially as to the preparation of the seed bed and cultivation and 
people asked how they could keep up the fertility 6f the soil 
or how they could increase it. Now, of course, the answer that 
has been given to them for a number of years is that they 
should become livestock farmers. You all ow that. When- 
ever a grain farmer made any such a request for information, 
as to how to keep up the fertility of his soil, he has been told 
almost invariably by the press and by the lecturers and by 
everybody that he should become a livestock farmer. Well, it 
seemed to us when those people asked the University of IIli- 
nois that frank question, it was up to the (University to find a 
method, if possible, that would answer their question, especially 
when they said they were not going to be livestock farmers, and 
they were going to be grain farmers, and some even came back 
at you with the reply that the world has to have bread as well 
as meat, and therefore the grain farmer was just as necessary 
as the livestock farmer. They also said that they thought that 
the University ought to find out how to produce wheat as well 
as the other grains. So we tried to work out, another system 
of farming and to provide the decaying vegetable matter with- 
out any livestock, we turned back what we call the residues of 
crops after taking the grain out. 

Now, you people do the same thing in your canning busi- 
ness. You fit pretty well into what we would call grain farmers, 
I think, provided the grain stalks are left upon the land from 
your sweet corn crop and plowed under and provided the refuse 
from your canneries also goes back to the land. As it is in many 
cases, perhaps in most cases, some of you will take that refuse 
material, the cobs and husks and things of that sort, and use it 
for feed, and the manure back. That would be a kind of a 
combination, the stalks going back to the land directly and the 
gther material going back in the form of manure. But in the 
ordinary farming methods the cornstalks would be left on the 
land after the ears had been picked off, after the ears of corn had 
been harvested and removed, and the cobs being hauled out 
to the land and plowed under with the cornstalks. In har- 
vesting the crop we advocate cutting the crop as high as pos- 
sible, and leaving as much of the stalk as is possible in order 
that it may be plowed in. That is true with any of the grains. 
We advocate cutting it as near the head as possible, bringing the 
head in and taking out the seed, and the grain and hauling back 
the refuse, the stalks and the chaff, and putting it back on the 
land. One of the best places to put it is as a top dressing for 
winter wheat, right about this time of the year or a litle bit 
later, scattered over the land, about two tons per acre, for 
ordinary straw. It furnishes to that wheat crop some winter 
protection, not only for its own sake, the straw not only has 
protection, but that straw will also hold little skiffs of snow, 
when the ground would otherwise be bare, and in that way 
protect the ground and the winter wheat. But it may also go 
back in other forms and be returned to the soil. 

The clover irop, if we use mammoth clover as we some- 
times do in the rotation, before that clover crop begins to 
head out we put a roller on it and roll it flat to the ground. 
Then it turns its heads up, turns the tone up a little and maybe 
grows fifteen or eighteen inches. ow, that is mainly all 
head. We put a mower on with a buncher arrangement, 
driven the same as the roller and in that way we harvest the 
tops off of that clover. We haul that in and thrash out the 
seeds and haul back the residue and turn it under with the 
plow. With alsike clover the first crop has a seed in it. There 
is only one crop of Alsike. We allowed that to grow until 
the seed is ripe and harvest it; thrash out the seed, haul back 
the thrashings and put it on the ground. 

With sweet clover we have probably devoted a good deal 
more of our time to that than any of the other kinds because 
that is the particular clover that is grown more extensively in 
Illinois than any other kinds. We have enormous crops of sweet 
clover throughout Illinois. Just how we are going to handle 
the sweet clover yet we do not know. That is a problem. 


I think that we should if we could try ta get a harvester 
that would run the sickle about four feet high and leave all ex- 
cept the seed, the tops, on the ground. That would work 
out pretty well. As a matter of fact, I have been for several 
months in touch with a machine company that is in hopes of 
making just that kind of a machine that will practically leave 
the entire crop on the land, cutting off only the seed, operating 
in the same way as a reaper, that is, with the machine going 
ahead of the power, ahead of the horses or tractor or what- 
ever motor power is used. 


But with these various clovers we have something that can 
be used besides the residue, something out of the crop as a 
rule. The seed crop is valuable and then we can return an 
enormous amount of hydrogen and nitrogen making material 
back to the farm. We use the legume crop or clover crop 
as a cover crop whenever it is possible. Suppose you are 
raising wheat and supposing you are going to follow that 
wheat with corn. You can sow that in the wheat ground in 
February or March. After the wheat is harvested in June or 
July, if you have good weather conditions, that clover will 
make a fine crop. You can even let it grow until probably the 
first of May next year and then plow it under for corn. 
that way you have a good deal of vegetable matter to turn 
under that will help liberate the nitrogen of the air and the 
potassium in the ground. 

_Where we have returned nothing on this system on the 
grain farm, nothing but followed out the regular rotation as is 
practiced on the rome mtg we have had a yield of thir- 
teen bushels per acre. here we have turned back the resi- 
dues of crops, just as I have described to you, the stalk and 
straw and thrashings and cobs the yield has been 20.7 bushels 
of wheat per acre. With the residues and limestone the yield 
was 31.7 bushels’ of wheat per acre. With residues, limestone 
and fine ground phopsphate the yield was 44.2 bushels of wheat 
per acre. Compare that with thirteen bushels, the difference 
between thirteen bushels and forty-four bushels is soil enrich- 
ment. Thirteen bushels is the return to the farmer who has 
gone through all the motions of farming, prepared his seed bed 
and furnishing the seed and attending to the seeding and 
the harvesting and the whole care of the crops and he gets 
thirteen bushels per acre, while the man that has used lime- 
stone and vegetable matter and phosphorus gets forty-four 
bushels from the same amount of work and the same amount 
of land. That is one of the very good returns that we have. 

In Toledo, in Cumberland County, the yields are 9.8 bush- 
els with no treatment, 12.2 with manure. The yield with 
manure and limestone is 27.5 bushels of wheat. With manure, 
limestone and pone the return is 33.6 bushels. That was 
on what we call the livestock system. On the grain system 
with no treatment it was 7.6 bushels of wheat per acre. When 
we returned the residues to the land the yield was 13.8 bushels 
per acre. With residues and limestone the yield was 30.2 bush- 
els and with limestone, residues and phosphates it was 33.2 
bushels. 

__I won't take the time to give the details from these ten 
different fields, but I will give you the average of the ten 
fields which is in reality the most significant figure that we 
can have. As an average of the jive-stock system, starting 
out with an untreated plot, we get an average yield of 6.7 
bushels of wheat per acre. Where we use farm manure we had 
a yield of 10.2 bushels per acre. You must keep in mind 
this is land that can be bought at fifty dollars or less per acre 
and not on the two hundred dollar land of the corn belt. The 
return was 6.7 bushels with no treatment, 10.2 bushels with 
farm manure, 22.9 bushels with manure and limestone, and 27.4 
bushels with manure, limestone and phosphate. In all of these 
fields we have used the fine ground natural rock. 

_ Then in the grain system the untreated land brought us 
yield of 9.8 bushels on the average. With the residues turned 
in as I have described the yield was 12.5 bushels per acre. 
With residues and limestone the yield was 23.8 bushels per 
acre. With residues, limestones and phosphates the yield was 
29.7 bushels of wheat per acre. 

_ I might add that we also had a potash salt, caenite, in addi- 
tion to these other materials and as an average of all the 
tests where we have had residues, limestone, phosphate and 
caenite, the yield was 29.9 bushels of wheat per acre. But I 
think that I should mention here the fact that if you did not 
provide any decaying vegetation for the liberation of potash 
from this inexhaustible supply in the soil then the additional 
potash is likely to produce an effect. That is, if you do not 
provide to get it out of the soil then its addition in soluble form 
will produce an effect. 

Now, in this connection, I ought to mention that as an 
average of all these tests—you know that we have tabulated 

(Continued on page 33) 
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“THE INVENTION ALL ADMIRED, AND EACH HOW HE 
TO BE THE INVENTOR MISSED, SO EASY IT SEEMED WHEN FOUND, 
WHICH YET UNFOUND MOST WOULD HAVE THOUGHT IMPOSSIBLE.” 
—Milton. 


The Hughlett Can Lacquering Machine 


USED ALL OVER THE WORLD 


We are now making a special feajure of mailing to any address on request a Sample Lacquered Can of a Bright Golden Color 
with a Handsome Strip Label Attached. This can represents what is considered today by many leading packers to be the sefest, best 
and most attractive canned food packoge on the market. Write Us For This Can; It Will Interest You. 


SEELY BR CS: “Sit Blaine, Wash., U. S. A. 


HELP SELL GOODS 
The United States Printing & Lithograph Co. 


Baltimore — New York — Cincinnati _ 
Baltimore Office & Works -Cross,Covington & Sander Sts. 
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‘THE TRI-STATE MEETS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Rousing Meeting Planned—Notable Speakers to Be Present— 
The Canner Must Learn His Duty in 1918—a Big Enter- 
tainment for January 23rd—Hotel Adelphia 
the Headquarters. 


- Has the Tri-State Canners’ Association grown? You 
bet it has; it has grown clear out of Wilmington, where it has 
held its meetings ever since conventions were first discov- 
ered, and where the Peninsula Packers; Association (mothered- 
over by our same, irrepressible C. M. Dashiell, as secretary) 
and the New Jersey Packers’ Associations met before it, into 
Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly Love, that the trying situ- 
ations of these war times may be considered and settled, 
completely and in utmost harmony. The Tri-State’s a regu- 
lar feller now, and you can’t keep a twelve o’clock devil in 


a nine o’clock town. So the great annual meeting of the 


Tri-State Association will be called to order in the Hotel 
Adelphia—one of Philadelphia’s finest—on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 23rd, and continue in session until ee: January 
24th, 1918. 

As to the kind of meeting this will be, it all Senonds 
upon which side you hear tell about it. If you listen to a 
machinery or supply man, it is going to be one long, sweet 
song, with amusements and banquets and entertainments for 
every canner present, from the time he alights from the 
train, to the time he steps back again to return “to the 
folks.”’ But if you listen to the officers, and therefore to a 
canner. it is going to be the most important meeting this old, 
and influential Association ever held, because there will be 
competent men present to outline to every packer just what 
is expected of him during this coming season—-Paymaster 
Hancock, of the U. S. Navy, President Burden, of the N. C. A., 
and Mr. H. A. Baker, once chemist to the American Can Co., 
and now member of the Tin Plate Committee of the U. S. Food 
Administration, and many others of equal prominence but 
whose names we are obliged to withhold—as headliners for 


another article in a later issue—will be there and every un- 
certainty you now worry about will be straightened out, so 
that you can go forward, with full speed ahead, in your duty 
towards your country, your industry and yourself, in the pro- 
duction of good foods and more of them. ; 

It would be well to make reservation of a room at the 
Adelphia, and it is understood the price is $3 per single 
room; two in a room, with two single beds, $5. Secretary 
Dashiell says the Adelphia is “a daisy,” and that should be 
endorsement enough for anyone. 

The Get Together Committee, which is the name under 
which the supply men furnish all this free entertainment, is - 
composed of H. W. Krebs, American Can Co., chairman; J, 
F. Cole, Atlantic Can Co.,,treasurer, and R. A. Sindall, A. 
K. Robins & Co., secretary, the same committee that has 
so successfully conducted these affairs in the past two years, 
And where is the man who was present at one of their 
banquets and cabarets, in Wilmington, who can stay away 
when it will be staged in Philadelphia, this time? 4 

‘Every canner in Delaware, Maryland and New Jersey is 
wanted and will be heartily welcomed, whether a member of 
the Tri-State or not—and canners from any other State who 
may care to join the several hundred who are certain to be 
present at this meeting. You are not obliged to be a member, 


though there is no good reason why you should not belong to 
this, your Associatin, while there are hundreds of reasons 
why you should lend your assistance and support. The fol- 
lowing committee on membership has been named: C. H. 
Englar, Continental Can Co.; F. H. Rosenstock, Frederick 
City Packing Co.; Asa Bennett, who has just recently ab- 
sorbed the entire business of the Bennett & Carey Bros. Co., 
packers at Frankford, Del.; Walter Stewart, Stecher Litho. 
Co.; A H. C. Randall, S. O. Randall’s Son; and J. F. Cole and 
R. Sindall, above mentioned. 

“Don't forget the time—January 23rd and 24th; _ the 
place—Hotel Adelphia, at Philadelphia, or the necessity of 
being present, and be there! 


or less. 


made. 


“AMS” No. 128 HIGH SPEED DOUBLE SEAMER 


Capacity 60 to 70 Cans Per Minute 


Straight Line Automatic Can Feed, which means high 
speed without spilling contents. 


Cover—No Can; No Can—No Cover’’ device. 
Changes from one size can to another in fifteen minutes 


No cams or levers to get out of order. 
Lubrication perfect. 
Adjustments require no skill, and are easily and quickly 


All parts easy of access. 
Cost of upkeep very small. Worn parts easily replaped. 


We build complete lines for the canmaker or cannery. Let 
us quote you on your next proposition. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., Chas. M. Ams, President Bridgeport, Conn., U. 5. A 


Chicago Office, 39 S. La Salle Street 


Completely Automatic 
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QUALITY 


W. BOYER & BALTIMORE, MD. pe 


Cap Hole and CANS Both Styles the 
Open Top (Sanitary) very best obtainable 


FIVE GALLON PULP CANS 


ROUND AND SQUARE 


LARGE CAPACITY: Unexcelled Shipping Facilities—Rail and Water 


FIRST EDMUND C. WHITE, Managing Partner 


orth W. W. BOYER & CO., BALTIMORE, MD. Ee 


MAIERS FOR RUSTY CANS 
rast and 
clause. 
JOHN G. MAIERS’ SONS 


BALTIMORE, MB. 


H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 


BOYLE 


CAN COMPANY 
Baltimore 
Manufacturers of tienen AND SANITARY CANS. 
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1918 
ALMANAC 


OF THE CANNING INDUSTRY 
WILL BE ISSUED ABOUT JANUARY 15th, 1918. 


Statistics of the Packs, Prices and other data not easily obtainable elsewhere. 


THE ONLY REFERENCE BOOK OF THE CANNING INDUSTRY. 


SOME OF THE CONTENTS: 


The Market Review, monthly, for 1917 Text of Food Conservation Law. 


Tomato Packs since 1891%to 1917 Rules and regulations under License. 
Official Weights to use on labels. Cost Accounting System 

Corn Packs since 1905 to 1917 Census of all articles and values. 

Pea Packs since 1906 to 1917 Monthly range of Prices, ’16, 717. 

Range of prices sinceé1883 to 1917 Salmon Packs ’16 and ’17 

Season of packing various articles. Weights for all fruits and vegetables. 
Arbitration Committees. Growing Time Corn and Peas. 

System of figuring delivery freight charges. A Complete List of Machinery and supplies 
Carload Capacity—Cans and Goods. and those who sell them. 


AND 101 OTHER IMPORTANT ITEMS-JUST WHERE YOU CAN ALWAYS FIND THEM 


The 1918 Almanac will be the most complete and comprehensive we have ever issued. Many 

[ Mi P 0 RT A i Tom found the 1917 Almanac a desirable book to distribute among customers etc., and our sup- 
ply was quickly exhausted. We much prefer not being obliged to turn down such requests from 

lack of copies. But if you will want a number of extra copies you must notify us now, or you may not be able to secure the desired 


number. One Copy will be sent to each subscriber and each advertiser. 


EXTRA COPIES, $1.00 


WHEN YOU WANT INFORMATION, YOU COME TO: 


THE CANNING TRADE —Snappy, up to-the-minute market information; the business journal. 
A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING—Formulae for all food products in tin or glass. 

HOW TO BUY OR SELL CANNED FOODS—The authority on distribution. 

THE ALMANAC OF THE CANNING INDUSTRY—A trial balance of the industry’s activities. 


ALL EMINATING FROM 
A WORD TO THE WISE— THE CANNING TRADE 


TO ADVERTISE THE JOURNAL OF THE CANNING INDUSTRY 
OUGHT TOBE SUFFICIENT. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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GREATER FARM EFFICHENCY NECESSARY TO MAINTAIN YIELDS. 
(Continued from page 14.) 


with a decreased labor supply, maintain and increase our crop 
ields? 

To do it, some radical changes are necessary. Inef- 
ficiency in methods and machines must be cast into the scrap- 
heap. With less human labor, what we have must be made 
to count to the utmost. What are some of the ways in which 
this may be done? 

1. Increase, rather than decrease the acreage in cultiva- 
tion. Labor is scarce, but labor-saving machinery must be 
used to take its place. Two and three-horse breaking plows, 
or tractors in some instances, and two-row cultivators must 
be used to take the place of the man power we have hitherto 
used. Donft let the fields lie out for lack of help; buy labor- 
saving machinery and keep them busy. 

Make every acre do its best. This is a time for in- 
tensive effort on an extensive scale. Prices of crops are 
double the normal, and we are justified in doubling the ex- 
pense, if necessary, of making them. Every possible pound 
of barnyard manure should be saved and put on the fields, 
and commercial fertilizers should be used heavily. These 
are high-priced, but proportionately they are not as high- 
priced as the crops we sell. 

3. Take in the waste places. This is a time when every 
acre should be required to render an account of itself, and 
if it is a loafer it should be put to work. Wet bottoms, 
hillsides grown up in bushes and briers, so-called pastures 
that grow no grass—these should be reclaimed and put to 
work without delay. 

4. Use livestock to consume wastes. The farmer with- 
out a good flock of hens to consume barnyard wastes, two 
or three sows to take care of the kitchen slop, and a few cows 
to take care of field wastes that would otherwise bring us no 
return—a farm without’ these is not an efficiently managed 
farm. 

The mettle of the Southern farmer is to be tested. He 
must prove himself efficient or be a failure. Now, while the 
rewards for efficiency are greater than ever before, while 
our country has need of efficiency as never before, we simply 
cannot afford not to measure up. It is our great opportunity 
for service.—The Progressive Farmer. 
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FREIGHT RATES & SHIPPING NEWS 
By Traffic Bureau 
THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE OF BALTIMORE 
G. Stewart Henderson, Chief Clerk 


In order to avoid misunderstandings and delay, account 
of embargoes, bills of lading covering shipments of canned 
foods, should carry notation: ‘This Commodity Covered by 
Priority Order No. 5.” 

This suggestion is made owing to reports of lack of 


proper interpretation of Priority Order by many railroad 
agents. 


The Post Office Department has established coastwise 
parcel post water routes, which will operate to relieve the 
war time railroad congestion and expedite service for the 
general public. In the present congested condition of trans- 
portation, practically as prompt service is to be obtained by 
water routes as by rail and the railroads may by that means 
be considerbly relieved. Steamer routes for parcel post have 
been established from Boston to Norfolk; Boston to Savannah: 
New York to Norfolk; New York to Charleston; New York 
to Jacksonville; New York to Savannah; New York to New 
Orleans; New York to Galveston; Philadelphia to Savannah; 
Philadelphia to Jacksonville; Baltimore to Savannah and Bal- 
timore to Jacksonville. 

Special delivery, insured, perishable, parcels too large for 


inclusion in sacks, and eggs will not be carried on these 
routes. 


The latest reports of the car shortage situation show 
that on December ist of this year, the excess of unfilled car 
orders amounted to 117,132 cars; a decrease of 22,880 com- 
pared to the figures for November ist of this year and an 
increase of 10,000 cars compared with December 1st a year 
ago. 
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Oyster 


1918 ESSENTIALS- 


Highest Quality Cans! 
Efficient Service! 
Prompt Dispatch! 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. 


BALTIMORE, 


MARYLAND. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 
A. I. Jupaz, Manager and Editor 
Baltimore and Holliday Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone St. Paul 2698 


Tue Cannine TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States and 
Canada. Now in its 4ist Year. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill Sample copy free. 
$5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each. 
Apvertisinc Ratres.—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to Tue Trang Co. 
Address all communications to Tue Trapg Co., Baltimore, Md. 


. . 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of Tur 
Canning Trapg for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. A. I. JUDGE, Editor. 


Entered at the Postoffice, Baltimore, Md.,as second-class mail matter 


BALTIMORE, MONDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1917 


ANNUAL CONVENTION—BOSTON, FEB. 11-16, 1918. 


As there are many now looking forward to the An- 
nual Convention in February, which this time meets at 
Boston, Mass., it would be well to make your hotel ar- 
rangements early. Apply to F. C. Gillmore, Secretary of 
the Boston Hotel Association, 100 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton, who has charge of all this work. This will save time 
and trouble and insure good attention. 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS. 


A Happy New Year, Gentlemen, and all that you could 
wish that it imply. 


Better yields, from as great acreages, and better labor 
conditions than you had in this dieing year, would mean 
better conditions for all canners, and a very much happier 
year. And thus may it be, is our wish for everyone in this 
industry. 


And conditions will be better, we firmly believe. There 
is no reason to look upon the coming year with dread and fear, 
so far as business is concerned; but just the contrary, every 
reason to approach it hopefully, and with confidence that 
everything that can tend to improve conditions and produc- 
tion, of foods especially, will be done. 


We prefer looking into the future to a review of the 
past year, as is customary at this time, because the past’s 
trials and tribulations are vivid in your minds and need no 
recounting at our hands. The Government has appointed the 


canners of this country as the mainspring of its Commissary 
Department, and that is a commission that all might feel 
justly proud of and eager to perform to the best of their 
abilities. 


Canada has learned that with her soldiers in the trenches 
of France and Belgium, they long for and demand the foods 
they have been accustomed to at home, and that means 
canned foods. So Canada has had to arrange to send over 
immense quantities of these goods, more than she had antici- 
pated, and as Canada has done, so will we. Are our boys going 
to want American canned foods of all kinds, and their re- 
quests be denied? Not as as long as there are red-biooded 
Americans in charge of our canneries, or any means by which 
these toods can be produced and gotten over there to them! 
is there any need to ask: Will our industry hoid up its end? 
Let the activities of 1918 answer. 


Just this morning there comes to our desk this neatly 
printed, good advice: 
O back to the simple life, be contented 
with simple food, simple pleasures, 
simple clothes. Word hard, pray hard, 
play hard. Work, eat, recreate and 
sleep. Do it all courageously. 
We have a victory to win. 
—HOOVER. 


With the taking over of the railroads by the Govern- 
ment we hope to see an end to the unsatisfactory conditions 
of transportation, though not in a day or a week, but within 
a comparatively short time, and certainly in time to answer 
every need of our industry. This action of the Government 
is just another evidence of how it will meet situations in a 
business-like way, and help the country to do well its share 
in winning this war. So the transportation situation may ve | 
considered well on the way to recovery. 


Labor is showing a very decided betterment, and there is 
but little question but it will be found marching in step with 
all other progress, all towards the support and assistance of 
our armies in the field and navy in the waiters. Our re- 
sources of labor are as great as our industrial resources, when 
we get down to the scratch, and we miss our guess if every 
able hand is not found willing and eager to help when the 
way is shown. Male labor may be scarce, but we have abun- 
dant female labor yet untouched, and none better in this wide 
world. Other nations have shown their women to be as 
patriotic as the men and as eager to take the mens’ places, 
so as to allow the men to fight, and our American women 
will not be second to any in the world. We have not begun to 
fight yet. When the call comes the women will be there 
and will answer the labor question to the extent of every 
demand. 


For the canned foods industry there faces every packer 
a demand for every can of food that can possibly be pro- 
duced, be the crops as large as were ever produced; and 
at prices that will return profit on the labor and investment, 
and no one wants an exorbitant profit. No canner need fear 
to pack every can of goods within his power; the world and 
our own people must be fed, and there is no way possible 
to overdo this good work. It will be many years before a 
surplus of canned foods can be produced in this country, 


and they will never again sell below the cost of production. 
That spells a new day for the industry, and that should mean 
a brighter outlook for everyone and no one should feel blue 
as he approaches 1918. 
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SOIL CONSERVATION 
(Continued from page 26) 


these tests for the limestone and the phosphorus and the 
vegetable matter because we have got both the grain system 
and the live stock system and as an average of all these tests 
on the ten fields the raw rock fields give us 2.5 bushels increase 
of the wheat crop. 

The people sometimes ask why we do not try bone meal 
upon these fields. Well, we would like to do that. We would 
like to try every possible source of phosphorus On every field 
but there is a limit to the things we can do. We did try bone 
meal on a good many fields in the earlier part of our work and 
we are still using Shows meal on these fields. In Southern 
Illinois we have two such fields that have been running for thir- 
teen years. One is at Odin, in Marion County, and one at 
Cutler, in Perry County, in this Southern Illinois type of soil 
we have table tests that have been made on those two farms 
both with bone meal and with rock phosphate. That has given 
us 60 different tests and they have been running much longer 
than these others that I have mentioned to you. As an average 
of the 60 tests where we used bone meal we got 4.2 bushels in- 
crease in the wheat crop while the tests with the rock phos- 
phate on the basis I have given is 5.2 bushels increase in the 
wheat crop. 

I think I should state here that we apply phosphate at 
_ the rate of 500 pounds per acre every year. e do not apply it 
every year. That is, we put on a ton say once in four years. 
‘That is at the rate of 500 pounds an acre a year. But after we 
have done that for perhaps four or five rotations and gotten 
the land enriched in phosphorus to the point at which it ought 
to be then we can cut down the annual application to 200 
pounds, and still provide all that the biggest crops will take 
away. That will be maintenance at the high level. But in com- 
parison with the 500 pounds of raw rock that we are using now 
we used 200 pounds of steam bone meal. 500 pounds of raw 
rock will cost us around two dollars an acre a year. At eight 
dollars a ton say for the material spread on the land it would 
cost us about that. The last quotation I have is $7.35 for it 
delivered in Southern Illinois, and the other sixty-five cents 
would cover the hauling and spreading of the material. But 

reviously it has been rather cheaper than that. But two dol- 
ars an acre would still be enough at the present price at the 
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rate of 500 pounds of the raw rock per acre per year and we 
are getting in that two and a half times as much phosphorus 
as we get in the bone, which in my judgment looks towards 
permanency and durability and economy. I don’t see how we 
can help get out of it results, more and more results as we go 
on. All of our work indicates that to be the case. I think 
we are putting in two and a half times more phosphorus in 
the rock than in the bone. We are getting about two bushels 
more wheat by using the rock phosphorus than by using the 
bone. While the bone at thirty dollars a ton would amount 
to three dolars an acre when applied at the rate of 200 pounds 
per year per acre. You can’t get it at thirty dollars a ton now. 
The price has gone considerably above that. 

At the expense of seeming to be personal I want to men- 
tion another fact. We find farmers who will look upon a 
twenty acre experimental field or a forty acre field that we 
operate—we don’t take any field above forty acres and we don’t 
take any less than twenty acres, we woud rather have forty 
experimental fields of an average of thirty acres each, scattered 
over the state, than to have a half a dozen fields of six or 
eight times that size. We think that the benefit is greater 
to have it more widely distributed over the state. The demon- 
stration contains more value. We feel that the farmers’ insti- 
tutes that we hold u-on our own fields, upon the experimental 
fields, give us more weight with the people. While our peo- 
ple are not all from Missouri they always, most of them, like 
to be shown. But we still find a good many people that will 
look upon these rather small fields, divided into sections or 
divisions where we try out the different methods and say, 
“Yes, you can do it, you can do this sort of thing upon those 
small areas, but you try it upon a good sized farm and see 
what you get.” You know, there are people that do resort 
to that kind of reasoning. Now, partly because of that, in 
order to refute that kind of a statement, about a dozen years 
ago, I went down into Southern Illinois and bought a large 
arm, a farm of three hundred acres and I began upon that 
farm the use of these materials that I have mentioned to you, 
limestone and fine ground raw rock phosphate and the home 
grown vegetable matter produced there on the farm and turned 
back into the soil in ese various ways. In this year, 1917, 
my own wheat on a strip that I leave across each field of an 
acre and a half, on that strip I put on only the home grown 
materials including the manure, produced 7.7 bushels of wheat. 
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Now, the average of all of the untreated crops upon these 
ten fields that are mentioned was 6.8 bushels, but upon my own 
farm it was 7.7 from this land that received neither limestone 
nor phosphate, but where I put on the manure and the lime- 
stone and the phosphate and about ten years ago I put on 
some caenite, one application ten years ago, my wheat on 
the main part of the field was 44.1 bushels this year. So that 
I think one may have full confidence that he can get just the 
same results from a forty-acre field as you get from a quarter 
of an acre if you do the same thing and have the same kind of 
land. You gentlemen, I think, would recognize that at once, 
that if you apply the same kind of treatment to a forty acre 
field, you would expect to get the same proportionate re- 
sults as you would get from a quarter of an acre. As a mat- 
te- of fact, the small areas give us more accurate results be- 
cause all of these things must be gotten by comparison, as for 
instance, in this particular plot, we have limestone and there 
we do not have limestone and in this one we have phosphate 
and in the other one we have bone and so forth, while if that 
is a ten acre field and the other is a ten acre field the compari- 
son is not very near, because you can hardly find two ten acre 
fields that are alike. Well, the only question is whether you 
can harvest accurately, and the way we do that is to stretch 
a line from one state to another and harvest on each side 
of the line. I have just a few results that I want to give you 
from the corn belt up at the university. [I have in my hand 
the average yield for ten years of a corn crop grown in good 
crop rotation with no treatment upon the land, it produced 
55.5 bushels per acre. That is the good land. It justifies the 
difference value. Where we applied crop residues and lime- 
stone and phesphate we have 77 bushels as an average, as the 
ten year average, and when we applied manure and limestone 
and phosphate we have 71.7: bushels as an average. It makes 
a little difference which way you put the vegetable matter in 
but it makes a lot of difference whether you put it in or not. 
That is the grain farmer who grows corn on these fields of his, 
when he sees that the yield is not up to average knows that 
all he will have to do will be to haul these various materials 
onto his land and dump them so as to keep up the fertility 
of the land, he just puts on limestone and phosphate in com- 
parison to the amount of manure that is put on. 


I just want to give you a little comparison of the use of 
residues, limestone and phosphate over a ten year average 
where the yield for the ten year average is 63.2 bushels. Now, 
we added potassium to that, and that was added in the form 
of potassium sulphate, which is regarded as the very best 
form of potassium if there is any best form, with the residues, 
limestones, phosphates and potassium the ten year yield is 
62.3. Without the >otassium it was 63.2 bushels. It is almost 
too close. That leads us to the conclusion that we are turn- 
ing back vegetation to furnish the nitrogen and to liberate 
potassium from the soil and the addition of potash produces 
no effect upon the soil, that is normal soil. Now, don’t mis- 
understand me in that there are soils that need potash. We 
have got peaty soil and not made from earthy material but 
from partially decayed vegetation, making land which is very 
poor in potash and we have advised for a dozen to fifteen years 
elaborate use of potash in this ground. Then we have some 
sandy soils not made from the ordinary rock sands, not ~+ran- 
ite sand, but a sort of a quartz sand and there we advised the 
liberal use of potash. We think it is a good thing to apply 
it in those instances but in our normal soils where we have 
this inexhaustible supply present the problem is only to lib- 
erate it. 

So this teaches us two things: One is that the addition of 
potash is very unnecessary in those particular soils. The other 
is that the accuracy of this work is very great. Otherwise we 
would not have this agreement, a ten year average of 63.2 
bushels per acre for oats and 19.5 bushels per acre for corn 
without potash and the same practically with it. 

Now, we have added potash in the live stock system. These 
averages for corn that I have given you is on land that is worth 
from two hundred and fifty to three hundred dollars an acre. 

I have a seven year average of wheat. We brought wheat 
into the rotation seven years ago and as an average on the 
last seven years with wheat on this two hundred dollar land was 
21.9 bushels per acre in the beginning. With the crop residue 
turned under and the limestone and ‘the phosphorus applied the 
yield was 42.5 bushels per acre. Remember, that is upon the 
high priced land and you must remember that these high: priced 
lands are averaging not much more than a half a crop, not 
much more than half what it would produce under our cli- 
matic conditions if we did not conserve and enrich the soil as it 
should be. As I say, the yield with residues, limestones and 
phosphorus the yield of wheat is 40.1 bushels, that is you gain 
in the residue system and your yield is a little lower in the 
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manure system. That is unfortunately due to the fact that in 
the manure systems the manure is all applied for corn and 
corn is followed by oats and oats by clover and clover by 
wheat. You see the effect of the manure has sort of tapered 
oats, by the time you get to the wheat, The residual effect of 
the manure cannot be expected to be so gréat upon the wheat 
when it is the last crop in the rotation. Upon the corn the 
manure gets a little better result. There the corn showed an 
increase of two and a half bushels over the residue system. 
On the other hand with the wheat the residue system gets a 
little bit the- better of it. But the residues, as I mentioned, 
are applied as a part of the crop dressing for wheat. When 
we take potassium on this residue system the yield decreased 
from 42.5 to 41.7. In the live stock system without potassium 
we had 40.1 and with potassium it was 39.3, which showed a de- 
crease of eight-tenths of a bushel by the use of .potassium. 

Now, I am not ready to say that potassium does any harm 
if vou put it on your land. Yet I can’t quite ignore altogether 
this uniform decrease in this system of eight-tenths of a bushel 
that we get right there. When you have got the system going 
that liberates all the potassium evidently that our plants can 
use from this inexhaustible supply then we ought to have our 
eves open to see whether the addition of potassium in simpler 
form would not do some harm. We hope to find that out 
better at some later time. 

I am going to give you some alfalfa now, a very different 
sort of a crop, but as I mentioned in the beginning all of our 
agricultural plants have to have the same things. They vary 
a little in proportion, but if any one of the ten elements that 
are necessary—I have not mentioned them all because some 
are provided by nature in abundance and man never needs to 
furnish them. I only want to mention those that we must 
furnish in the enrichment of our soil. But I say if anyone of 
the ten elements of plant foods is lacking you can’t produce 
an ear of corn or a ee) of wheat or a blade of grass. Every- 
one of them is absolutely essential for the production of all 
of our agricultural plants. The variation is only in the pro- 
portion and to some extent the ability of the plant to take 
them out of the soil in different forms. 

Before I forget it I want to mention that the vegetable 
crops, that is what you might say the artificial plants, to a 
verv large extent do not have the power to feed out of the soil 
and to get at insoluble materials to the same extent that our 
older agricultural plants have. {Take such a plant as a cabbage 
or such a plant as turnips. Now, these are very artificial as 
compared with what it was perhaps a thousand years ago, 
whereas wheat is just the same as it was a thousand years ago 
as far as anybody knows. It is practically the same plant that 
was in use at the time the Master was on earth when they 
went through the fields there on the Sabbath day and rubbed 
out the wheat. Wheat is almost a native plant now because 
of its long history in this country. Botanists I think are all 
generally agreed that at one time the turnip and the cabbage 
were the same plants, before man began to tinker with them, 
not so long ago, and there seems to be no doubt that they 
were the identical plants. I defy any of you to take a seed 
of cabbage and a seed of turnip and tell which is which even at 
the present time. It is answered definitely by the fact that 
within recent times the cauliflower and the brussels sprouts 
have been bred from the cabbage. They are cabbages in very 
many ways. So you see what I mean by an artificial plant. 
Those plants in the main have been grown in soils very 
heavily enriched. They never had to develop the power to 
forage for themselves. They have not gone through the his- 
tory of wheat and our common farm crops. 

So my advice at the present time is that if you want to im- 
prove the conditions of the garden crops you better use a 
soluble phosphorus such as acid phosphate rather than to use 
the raw rock of the types our general crops are getting, the 
corn and the wheat and the oat and these other crops. The 
question is by no means altogether one-sided. If it is one- 
sided it leans towards the use of the raw phosphate rather than 
the other, and certainly under the present condition of prices. 

With alfalfa where- we have applied farm manure during 
the previous rotation before seeding the alfalfa, as an average 
of four crops, three cuttings each year which means about 
twelve crops altogether, we got 2.80 tons, a little under three 
tons per acre per year for this alfalfa even when manure was 
applied. When we have applied manure and limestone the — 
yield was 3.79 tons per year, practically ninety-nine one-hun- 
dredths of a _ ton increase. t doesn’t mean one ton, It 
means four tons for the four years coming from the applica- 
tion of this ground limestone on this two hundred dollar land. 
When we added phosphorus with this manure and limestone, 
that is when we had manure, limestone and phosphorus the 
vield was 5.03 tons per acre, a gain of about one and a quarter 
tons per year for the addition of phosphorus. 
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I might state that on this particular field we are using half 
bone and half rock. Thus at one end of our field we use bone 
meal and the other end gets rock phosphate and this is the 
average of the two on the alfalfa. I might also say that the 
rock phosphate is making a little larger increase in the alfalfa 
than the bone is although it is a little less expensive. 

In comparison we have the residue system with the lime- 
stone and phosphorus ‘added. The figure I gave you there 
was for the residue system, the last one. The increase was 
from 2.80 tons with manure and 498 tons with limestone and 
phosphorus. The yield with residue, limestone and phosphorus 
was 5.08 tons. We added potassium to this, to both systems 
and when we added it to the manure system it increased the 
yield from 4.98 to 5.02 or four one-hundredths of one ton, and 


when we added it to the residue system it decreased the yield 
from 5.03 to 4.93. The average of the two systems showed a 
slight decrease. Otherwise it produced no effect. But again 
note the wonderful accuracy in these comparisons, within just 


a few hundredths of a ton is the average of the four years’ 
work. 


WHO IN H MADE THE KAISER? 
Some people are made to be soldiers, 

The Irish were made to be cops, 
Sauerkraut is made for the Germans, 

Spaghetti is made for the wops, 


Fish were made to drink water, 
Bums were made to drink booze, 
Banks were to keep money, 
And money was made for the Jews. 


Most everything is made for something, 
Most everything but a miser; 

God made Wilson to be a President, 
But who in the h made the Kaiser? 
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MADE FOR LONG SERVICE. 


DIXON’S orarnite PAINT 


The paint that is cheapest ‘“‘by the gallon’’ is dearest 
by the year, because you have to paint oftener, using 
up more labor and more materi»] than when you use 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint which ‘‘Lasts Longer,” 
and therefore is the most economical in labor and ma- 
terial per year of service. 


Insist on Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint made in 
FIRST QUALITY only for over fifty years, which is an 


unusual guarantee. Recommended and used for metal 
and wood work. 


‘Write for Booklet No. 131B. 


Made in JERSEY CITY°N. J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1827 


STANDARD 
CONTINUOUS 
COOKER 


will pay you to figure with us at once. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. © 
333 W. Julian Street 


SAN JOSE CAL. 


MADE ALSO TO 
HANDLE 6-0Z. TOMATO 
PASTE CANS 


DEPENDABLE AND 


These two vital features have been successfully attained in the construction of our STANDARD 
CONTINUOUS COOKER giving it a distinction possessed by no other cooking device being offered 
to the Canner at the present time. Numerous Canners have now placed their order for next season’s 
requirements and in view of transportation facilities, labor conditions and scarcity of material, it 


S. 0. RANDALL’S SON 
409 Marine Bank Bidg. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


For Sale—Books. 


FOR SALE—Tomato cannery in Western Ohio; 
good business prospect. We also have for sale a large list 
of pea and corn machinery, canners’ supplies, labels, 
boxes, tomato crates and the Signode system of box strap- 
ping. Address Ohio Canners’ Exchange, 401 Dispatch 
Annex, Columbus, Ohio. 


For Sale—The 225-page book “How to Buy and "| 
Canned Foods,” completely indexed ; tells the buyer wkat 
to expect in each grade of the different goods; settles 
claims and prevents misunderstandings; $2.15 per copy, 
postage paid. Address THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more Md. 


FOR SALE—Or will Exchange for iron jacket ket- 
tle of 200 to 300 gallon capacity, the following : ; 
1 copper jacket kettle with all valves and stand 
complete, with a capacity of 15 gallons 
1 of the same description, with capacity of........20 gallons 
1 of same description, with capacity of 30 gallons 
1 of same description, with a capacity of 50 gallons 
All are same as new. Address D. Canale & Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—About 30,000 pounds (500 bushels) 
farmers’ stock Alaska peas; germination about 93% per 
cent. Price, 11c per lb. f. o. b. Baltimore; sacks extra. 
Chas. G. Summers & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Mitchell gang slitter with seven (7) 
pair of cutters to take 30-inch stock. In good condition. 
Address W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE.—One Renneburg Dryer, 30 feet long, 
with iron smoke box, stack and furnace. Also one scalper 
and screens. Address Southgate Packing Co., Norfolk, 
Va. 


FOR SALE—One Johnson (Wheeling) water can tes- 
ter, twenty-four pockets, equipped for No. 1, No. 2 and 
No. 3 cans. Good condition. Address W. W. Boyer & 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—At reasonable prices, in good condi- 
tion, with all parts complete: 


4 complete sets Sprague Stirrers, Scrapers and Acceler- 
ators, complete with tight and loose pulleys, gears 
and frame. Used less than one week in 250 gallon 
copper jacketed kettles. Can be easily adjusted to 
fit other sized kettles. 

3 Robins tomato pulp cyclones. 

1 Ayars tomato pulp cyclone. 

1 Sprague rotary squirrel-cage tomato washer. 

2 Colbert rotary tomato filling machines for sanitary 
cans. 

2 Victoria sweet potato peelers (for peeling potatoes, 
onions, carrots, etc.) 

Price and full description upon application. Address 

Box A-462, care The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Factories. 


FOR SALE—Canning factory near Annapolis, Anne 
Arundel county, Maryland. Large acreage can be pro- 
cured; willing to take secured note to be paid in canned 
foods at end of the season. Address W. E. Robinson & 
Co., Belair, Md. 


FOR SALE—Fully equipped, up-to-date cannery in 
Delaware, on Delaware Division of P. R. R.; spur direct 
to factory. Ample tomato acreage available; all new 
buildings ; 60 H. P. boiler; supply of help nearby. Equip- 
ped to pack 25,000 cases season ; excellent opportunity for 
experienced party ; price reasonable. Address Box A-460, 
care The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—Miscellaneous. 


WANTED—Used machinery of all sorts; list your 
surplus machinery with us. We have inquiries daily for 
used machinery. If its used in a cannery we can sell it. 
Address Ohio Canners’ Exchange, 401 Dispatch Annex, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


WANTED—Second-hand automatic tester for gal- 
lon syrup cans; also _a bundling machine for scrap tin. 
Address Phillips & Buttorf Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—Two Huntley pea graders, in first-class 
condition; also one Handy capping machine for gallon 
cans. Address The Sears & Nichols Canning Co., Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. 


WANTED—Two used Cuykendall mixers; two 4 
pocket M & S cooker-fillers; one Harris or Hawkins hoist. 
Address Box A—465, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Corn machinery for small factory; give 
details and best prices. Must be in good condition. Address 
Valleyfield Canning Co., Valleyfield, Que., Canada. 


WANTED—Copper steam jacketed kettles, from 50 
to 300 gallons capacity. State general condition. Ad- 
dress Box A-458, care The Canning Trade. 
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EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


Paid subscribers may use this column free, for securing 
either Positions or Help. It is conducted for the benefit of 
subscribers; we WANT you to make use of it whenever and 
as often as you wish. But advertisements will NOT be carried 
more than ONE MONTH unless special request is made. Non- 
subscribers will be charged for. the use of this column. 

When answering advertisements “care The Canning 
Trade,” write only the BOX NUMBER on the envelope (in 
the lower left-hand corner); put a two-cent stamp on as usual, 
then place it in another envelope and address same to The 
Canning Trade. We will re-mail it to the advertiser. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


POSITION WANTED—As manager of a canning company. 
I know the details of the business; can pack all lines and sell 
same. I know, personally, nearly all the buyers in large whole- 
sale grocery houses, having traveled the trade; also know most 
of the prominent brokers throughout the country. Prefer to 
connect with a concern that wants to increase its output, or 
with a new company that seeks business with the best trade. 
Can furnish references from best canners in Maryland. Ad- 
dress Box B-463, care The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Am open for a position with some 
house that is looking for a managing-superintendent. Am ac- 
quainted with the packing of oysters, shrimp, fruits and vege- 
tables of all kinds. Have worked in cold and warm climates; 
am sober and reliable. Address Box B-464, care The Canning 
Trade, 


POSITION WANTED—Have had ten years’ experience in 
building and running vinegar factories, both cider and dis- 
tilled; also two years with a pickle and kraut company; best 
references. Address 246 Twenty-second St., Ogden, Utah. 


HELP WANTED—A thoroughly up-to-date canning plant, 
located in the South with progressive management, wishes 
to go into the canning of a greater variety of articles and 
offers a position to man of wide experience, to take charge 
of the canning department. A man who is able to interest 
himself financially in the Company, preferred. Address Box 
8-468, care The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED—An expert processer and manager for 
\vastern cannery; must thoroughly understand processing 
asparagus, string beans, fruits, tomatoes and baked beans. 
Give full details, past experience and salary expected; oppor- 
tunity for right man to secure interest when both parties 
mutually satisfied as to connection. Address Box B-469, care 
The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Mechanical engineer, seven years’ 
experence in designing and manufacturing canning machinery, 
thorough and practical mechanic, inventor of several devices 
used in the industry, desires position. Ready for new engage- 
ment after January ist. Am steady and of good habits; used 
to traveling. Location no matter. Address Box B-456, care 
The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED. 


HELP WANTED—A mechanical engineer familiar with 
canning machinery. Steady employment with progressive com- 
pany. Address Box B-459, care The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED—Jam maker; one with experience in 


making apple jelly jam preferred. Apply to Box B-461, care 
The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED—Superintendent-|Processor. An experi- 
enced man wanted by growing concern spreading out in new 
fields; preferably one familiar with meats. Steady employ- 
ment all year round and excellent prospects. State experi- 


ence, references and salary desired. P. O. Box 1143, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


‘Street, San Antonio, Texas. 
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EXPERIENCED CANNER wanted to join me in promo- 
ting a factory in good town on Santa Fe Ry., in New Mexico. 
Farmers anxious for a cannery. J. R. Hodges, 119 Heiman 
12D 


HELP WANTED—An expert processor and manager for a 
California cannery. Party must know thoroughly the process- ° 
ing of spinach, string beans, tomatoes, peaches and apricots, 
as well as other lines. Give full details, state salary expected 
and recommendations. Must be of the very best. All replies 
will be held strictly confidential. To the right party a good 
position is open in California. Address Box B-466, care The 
Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED—Superintendent for can shop on sani- 
tary cans, capable of managing six lines. Excellent oppor- 
tunity to advance. Must be able to handle help and have 
executive ability. When answering give particulars and quali- 
fications. Address Box B-467, care The Canning Trade 


HELP WANTED—Manager for large canning factory on 
the Gulf Coast; must be thoroughly competent to handle 
vegetables of all kinds. Reply must give references and sal- 
ary expected. Address Post Office Box 246, Biloxi, Miss. 


HELP WANTED—Experienced cannery man wanted; 
only those that have good formulae and past experience and 
capable of taking charge of factory need apply. Give refer- 
ence nd past experience in first letter; splendid opportunity for 


the right man. Address United Farmers’ Co., Great Falls, 
Mont. 12E. 


HELP WANTED—a high class man for packing superin- 
tendent is wanted by a large food product plant in New York 
City District. Must be experienced in packing methods and 
familiar with small package machinery. A gocd executive, 
capable of taking charge of a large force of employees will 
command a liberal salary. Reply must state experience and 
give references. Box B 457, care The Canning Trade. 


Double the Capacity of 
Your Tanks 


Not a mere“passing remark but actual tests under ordinary canning 
factory conditions substantiates this c’aim. 

Our complete outfit, including Tanks and Traps, re ts the most 
sanitary Cooking Unit on the market and can be with half the 
valves, fittings, etc., necessary with other makes. 


Write us for further particulars before covering your requirements 
in this line, as well as other PULP equipment such as Washers, Pulpers, 
Fillers, Pamps. Continuous Cookers, etc. 


S. 0. RANDALL'S SON, Marie sunding 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Kook-More Koils 
4 
if 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
shipping station (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many 
canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 


prices represent the general market at this date. 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: (t)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (+)T, G. Cranwell & Co. (§)E.C. Shriner & Co. 


(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 
CANNED VEGETABLES CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 
Balto. N.Y. Balto. N.Y 
ASPARAGUS*— (California) Cote, SUCCOTASH!—No. 2, Green Beans...... Out Out PEARSt—No. 8, Standards in Water.... 125 Out 
“ No. 2% White Mammoth.$Out $3 50 “ With Dry Beans Out Out Syrup... 150... 


“Green, 3% SWEET POTATOES!-No. 3, Jersey........ 165 PINE- No. 2, BahamaSlicedExtra Out Out 
“ “White, Large. 300 “ Std.f.o.b.Bal. 150. 165 APPLE*- “ “ Grated 160 190 
“ “ Std. f.0.b.Co. 145 Out x Gliced Std. Out 1 45 
“ Green, “10 Std.f.o.b.Bal.5 20 Out “ Grated“ “ 130 132% 
“ “White, Medium... ...... 80 = “10, Std.f.o.b.Co. Out —...... Hawaii Sliced Extra 260 265 
TOMATOES{-No. 10, Fancy, f.0.b. Bal. Out Out “Stand. ...... 2 45 
W ite Small 270 “ “ Fac’y ...... Out 2, Extra 1 90 Out 
Green 2 40 “ “ Stand., Bal... 25 60 = Stand. 1 60 Out 
Tips White Sq ... 2% 2% “ “ Stand “i Grated Extra 1 60 Out 
3, Sani. 5% in. cans ...... 2% 
“ ‘q..2% 260 , Shredded Syrup........ Out 


BAKED BEANSt-No. 10 102% » Stand, “ “18% 199 | Eastern Pie Water.... Out —...... 


“ Gut White 150 150 | TOMATO PULPI-No. 10, Standard....... 800 ...... 

10, Out Out 2 “ “ 

“ “ 70 Black Syrup.. Out Out 
“ 9 White Wax Standard 140 Out 1, “ Red 
33 Out CANNED FRUITS “10, Black Water.. Out 11 00 
as, STRAW- No. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrup..... Out 2 

BEETSt—No. 3, Small, Whole. Out 165 10 (Pa. f.0.b, 50 “1, Extra Preserved... Out Out 

= Medium, “ Om * 1, Out 120 

Large, “ Out Out APRICOTS—No. 2%, 206 10, Standard Water...... Out 11 00 
ad = Out Out BLACKBERRIES$—No. 2, Standard... Out Out 

CORN—No. 2, Std. Ever. f.0.b. Balto. 160 Out 0, “ ...Out 90 CANNED FISH 

“ Std. Evgr., f.0. b. Co....1 60 —...... “3 “  .. Out Out HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard.......200  ...... 

“Std. Shoepeg f.0.b.Co.160 ...... “2, Preserved... Out Out LOBSTER*—%6-Ib. 3 25° 
“ Std.Shoepegf.o.b.Balto. 165 _...... “ 2, In Syrup... Out Out 6 50 

“ Ex.Std.Shoepegf.o.b.Co.165 Out BLUEBERRIES§—No. 2. Standard... Out Out OYSTERS$— Standards... 125 
“ Ex.FcyShoepegf.o.b.Co.185 _...... * Mew 4-02. 1 20 

Std. Maine Style Balto. 165 1 80 BLUEBERRIES—NO. 10, 8 00 10-02. “ 2 50 

“ Std.MaineStylef.o.b.Co.160 Out 2; ...... 170 240 

“Ex. Std. Maine Style..... Out Out 6-02. Select: 1% 

CHERRIES§—No. 2, Seconds, Red......... OM 

“ “Rey. Mn. Style f.o.b.Bal. Out _...... SALMON—No.1, Sockeye, 8 30 

Fancy f.o.b. County...... Out Out “ Red “ Stand. Water........ Out Out 3 40 

“ Standard Western......... ...... 180 “ Ex. Preserved...... Out Out Red Alaska, Tall 250 
8, Standard, Split.......130 1 30 Out TAL 2 50 

VEGETA-} No. Kinds... 120 ...... GOOSEBERRIES§—No. Stand........... 145 180 

OKRA AND} No. 2. PEACHES*—No. 2%, Cal. Stand. LC... 215 2.00 “ “ 
“ 24, “ Ex.s 240 235 “ 1, Columbia, Out 

EAS!—No. 2, pasty June Stand......... PEACHESt—No. 1, Ex. Sliced Yellow Out Out “ 3 40 

Bx. Stand. Earty Jones iG 1 “  2S8tandard White..... Out 


SHRIMF:—No. Wet or Out 


CANNERS’ METALS 


“ ExtraSifted Out Out “ “Yellow Out Out PIG TIN—strats 
“ “Selected, Yellow..... ...... Out 
Fancy Petit Pois........... Out Out = Pe Seconds, White..... Out 1 30 Malacca 61 37% 61 50 
‘MPKIN}—N> 3 Standard 150 “ “Yellow... 150 135 PIG LEAD—Omaba or Federal... 992% 
No.10, “ Unpeeled........450 3 7% Wire Coil............ s 
SAUERKRAUTI—No. 2, Standard. 16 130 Wire Segments.... 36 35 
3, 135-150 PEARSt—No. 2, Seconds in Water....... 
SPINACH!—No. 8, Standard... 1% 200 Standards “100... TIN PLATES F,O B. MILL 
‘a “ Ex." in Syrup......180 Out 14x20, 107 Ibs., Base Coke Tiu Plate...... 8 00 


Coke Tin Plate........ 


8, Seconds in Water........120 14x20. 100 Ibs., 


“ “ Ex. Std.. “Bal. 19% “10, Crushed Water......... Out 47 
“ In Sauce....... 16-170 “9, Stend, “ 135 “2, 
1% | ee Yellow... ...... 1 55 Ch s. Talls 1 
“ Extra Sifted, On on | ums, 4 
oo “ Extra Fi 2 50 
“Petit Pois 1% 
Early stcunus...... 00 NO. 3. Standa.ds, White. Out 05 


THE CANNING TRADE 


American Can Company Can Prices 


t Baltimore, April 16th, 1917. 
American Can Company announces the following prices for 


Packers Cans, Bulk Carloads, f. o. b. shipping points, effective | 


April 16th, 1917, subject to its confirmation and subject to change 
without notice. 


SANITARY CANS 


No. 1 $18.25 per m. 


No. 2 25.75 per m. 
No. 2 Diameter x 4 in. high........... 
No. 9 (No. 2 Diameter x 8 5-16 in. high)............:... 24.75 per m. 
No. 2% 33.00 per m. 
No. 3 4% in 85.25 per m. 
No. 8 5in 85.75 per m. 
No. 8 5% in 88.50 per m 
HOLE AND CAP CANS 
: Opening 
No. 1 1% in. or 1% in $16.75 per m 
No. 2 1% in. or 1% in 28.50 per m. 
No. 2 Diameter x 4 in. high, 1% in. opening........ 23.00 per m. 
No. 9 (Diameter x 3 5-16 in. high, 14 in. opening) 22 50 per m. 
No. 2%~- 2 1-16 in 31.00 per m. 


No. 10 2 1-16 in. or 2% in 
SOLDER HEMMED CAPS, WITH CANS 


1% in 
1% in \ $1.65 per m. 
2 1-16 in 2.40 per m. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 


75,00 per m. 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged | 
tracke, giving increased service 


Renneburg & Sons Co. 
MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE - - MARYLAND 


Baltimore, Md. 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 
will quote prices on Cans on 
application. 


SANITARY CANS—Official Standard Sizes 


Trade Name Diameter Height 
No. 1 2 11-16 4 

No, 2 Special ...... 8 7-16 4 

NO. 396. ch 4% 
No. 9 8 7-16 3 5-16 
NO. 8 4% IM. 4% 


KEEPING. FOOD 


CLEAN AND FRESH.” 


Properly packed packages make a hit with the ‘customer. Choos- 
ing the right protective paper is of great importance. Use Diamond 
F Protective Papers and be assured of the best that modern machin- 
ery and human hands can produce. 

Seal foods against all possibility of contamination. Wrap | 
with Diamond-F Greaseproof; Vegetable Parchment or Parchmo 

iamond-F Greaseproof is a modified form of the famots 
mond-F Glassine and is not super-calendered. It resists-oil —_ sirend 
is free from all corrosive compounds. 

Diamond-F Vegetable Parchment, a waterleaf paper chemically 
treated, has great strength and resist i, moisture, grease and, Oil’: 
It does not disintegrate in water. : ; 

Diamond-F Parchmoid is a parchmentized, super-calendered pal 
per, very resistant to greases. . x 

Diamond-F Filter Paper is U. 8. Gavenntiieih- tasted: 

Diamond-F Quality.Price-Delivery ‘will please Let us 
you select your papers. Write today for samples. ee: 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE COMPANY 


q 
3 
§ 
4 
fe 
: 
Bridgeport, Pennsylvania near Ph phia a 
» Pennsylvania (near Philadelphia) 


JEROME RICE SEED 


_ CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


We are for 
the best everything in 


used by Canners Everywhere ore 


D, 


= 


THE CANNING: TRADE 


THE CANNING TRADE 


‘ 


CANNERS EXCHANGE 
AT | 
WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


TEN YEARS RECORD. 


Savings to policyholders $837,676.52 

Fire Losses Paid - - 1,178,615.59 

Cash Assets (October 31, 1917) - 584,781.16 
Composed exclusively of the representative Canners of the country. 
Officially endorsed by the National Canners Association. 
Make the saving now, by sending your application to 


LANSING B. WARNER, INCORPORATED, ATTORNEY 
104 ‘South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


_CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS AT WARNER INTER. INSURANCE BUREAU 
George N. Numsen, Tres...Baltimore, Md. 


CUCUMBER, TOMATO 


D OTHER SEEDS 


WH OLESALE SEED GROWERS 


GENERAL OFFICES 
#26 °-228-230 WEST KINZIE. STREET 


CHICAGO 


‘ 
3 
tess 
: 
Geo. G. Bailey, San Pedro, Calif. 
Wm. R. Roach Mich, L. As O. Lansing B. Warner, Secy....... Chicage, 
; 
> 
{ 


WHERE BUY 


Pumps. 
H Machine Co., Conn. 


Preserving, Ete. 
‘Complete in Canning, 
‘ “How to Buy and Sell Cann 
sHisto of Cannin Indus $1.00. 
; “191 Almanac of = ng Trade,” 
$1.00. Address The Canning Trade, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Capping, Corking, Filling Machines. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Labeling Machines. 
. Economic Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Box 

Canton Box Co., Ma. 
D. Dreyer & “Co., Baltimore, Md. 
es—Corrugated, Paper. 
: Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Sandusky, O 
: The Pa Pro Company, Lowville, N. Y. 

J. M. Raffel Co., Baltimore. 
Strong Box Co., ee, 


Machines. 
Fred H Knapp Co., Ma. 


Bros., go. York City. 


Cans and Solder Hemmed Ca) 


. Chicago, San Francisco. 
‘an Co., Baltimore. 
*, W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Boyle Can Co., Baltimore 
Continental Can Co., "Syracuse, Chicago, 
more. 
’ Johnson-Morse Can Co., Wheeling, W Va. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Southern Can Co,, Baltimore. 


Machine. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore 


Max Machine Co., Bri: rt, Conn. 
B. Co., Brook} 


Can Washing 
Sprague Cannitig Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Capping Machines, Power and Hand. 


Max Ams Machine Co. Sate ae Conn. 
ars py Co., Saiem, 


son & Co., Baltim 

Catsup Machines. 

fat Gon, Baltimore Ma. 

c 

Sprague Canning Machine Co., Chicago. 
Consulting Experts. 

W. L. Hinchman, Haddonfield, N. J. 

P. A. Van Heeden, Jersey ig N J. 
Continuous Agitation Cook 

“Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. San Jose, California 

8. O. Randall’s Son. Baltim 

A. K. & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 


Cooking Cells 
8. 0. Randall's Son, ‘Ba'timore 
Corn C Fillers and Mixers. 
Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Corn Huskers—Silkers, Butters. 
Peerless Buffalo, N. Y. 
Conveyors—All K 
Mathews Gravity Carrier Co., Elwood City, Pa. 
Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Machines. i. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Md. 
Sprague Canning "Machine Co., Chicago. 


"$5.00. 
Foods,” 


; American Can Co., New York, ‘Baltimore, 


sore 


_ (See advertisements for details.) 


Crates (Iren Process) 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Sos 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach. 
Dérectery ef Canners, 
Nat. Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


Baltimore. 
‘Baltimore 


Electric Machinery. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


_ Engines, Boilers, Fittings, etc. 


Edw. & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K, Ro & Co., Baltimore Md. 
Weller Mfg. =. Chicago. 


Exhaust Boxes (Steam, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Peerless Husker Co., ‘N.Y. 

8. O. Randall’s Son, Baltim 
Sprague Canning Machine Co., Chicago. 


Pactory Chairs, Stools, Etc. 


§._O. Randall’s Son, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltim 


Fibre Boxes, Shipping Cases. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Sand ‘be 
The Pa Pro Company. Lowviille, N. 

J. M. Raffel Co., Baltimore 

Strong Box Co., Ballimore 


Filling Machines—All Kinds. 
Machine Co., N. J. 
8. O. Randall’s Son, Baltim 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, 
Sinclair Scott Co. Baltimore, Md. 
Sprag rague Canning Machiner » Chicago. 
enry R. Stickney, Portland, Maine. , 
Finishing Machines 
A. K. Robins & &: Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co ;’ Baltimore 
Sprague Canning Mehy. Co., Chicago. 


Grasselli Chemical Cleveland, 0. 
8. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore 
A. K. Robing & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Gears, Silent. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Insurarce, 
Canners Exchange, Chicago. 
B. Warner, Manager.) 


Kettles, Process and Jacketed. 


~Edw. ony & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & C Baltimore Md, 
Schlutter-Zastrow h. Co., Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Labels, 


R. J. Kittredge & Co., epicase. 
Simpson ttredge & Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Lithe. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U, 8. Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati & Baltimore 
Labeling Machines. 
Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, 


Mass. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Baltimore. 


Lacquer. 

John G. Maiers’ So Baltimo 

Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 
Lacquering Machines. 

Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 
Meters-Flew, Steam, Air and Gas. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Motors, Electric. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


jailing Machines. 
B. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Oyster Machinery. 
Edw. engebers & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore 


Paints. 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Paper Boxes. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Sandusky, O. 

0., 
Parchment (Paper) 
Diamond State Fibre cba Bridgeport, Pa. 


Machines, A: 
Bineiair Scott Co., timore, Md. 


- Boyle Can Co. 


Pea Separators or Graders. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins &°Co. Baitincre Md. 
Sinclair 

8 ing Machinery 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
8. O. Randall’s = Bal 
8 Canning Machinery Co.. it 


timore. 


Pineapple 
Judge, San Francisco. 


Balti i 
Stevenson & Co., 


Protective Papers. 
Diamond State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 
Pulp Machinery. 


r Sco 0. more. 
Sprague Canning Co.. 

Weller M Mfg. Co, 


Pump—refuse skins, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Colonial Salt Co., Akron, O., Buffalo, Chicago. — 
Sanitary Cans and Closing Machines. 

American Can Co., New Y¥ Bal 

Chicago, San Fr aneisoo timore, 
an Co., Baltimore, 
timore. 

Boyer & Baitimore. 
Continental ¢ Can , Syracuse, Chicago, 


Johnson-Morse Can Co., Ww Va 
Can Co. timore, M 
Sanitary Can New York City 


(indianapoli Bridgeton. 
Southern Can bon Balt more. 


Sanitary Can Making Machinery. 
See “Can Making Machinery.” 
Seeds. 
J. Bo 
D. 


Beed Bristol, Pa. 
Leonard Seed Co., 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cam bridge, N. 
Sieves and Screens. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sealder, Tomato, ete, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co. 
Solder Cap Hemming Machines, \ 
Torris Wold Co., Chicago. 
Storage Warehouses. 
Brokers Office and Warehouse Co 
Kansas City, Me 
Wakem & McLaughlin, Inc., Chicago. 


String Bean 

Lewis, Middleport, N.Y 

rague Canning Machinery Co... Chicago 

(Automatic). 

Ayars Machine Co. Salem. Ss J. 

E. J. Judge, San 

Peerless Husker N. Y. 

8. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 
Tin Pilate. 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 

Pittsburgh, Pa 


Trade Marks Registered. 
Edw. Duvall, Washington. 


General Electric Co., 
Westinghouse, Elect. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Ps. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Wipers, Can. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES Paste. 
Fred Co., Baltimgre. 
E. J. suse. ben Francisco. 
; Pea Machinery. 
| A. K. Robins & Baltimore, Ma. 
Baltimore. 
Capping. Steels. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Edw. ‘Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
sa A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Your requirements are 
Accurate and Uniform Labeling 


and to give you practical and satisfactory ‘results they must 
be furnished by a labeler that is of durable construction, that 
can be easily cared for and that will stand up and operate 
under the strain of your short, swift bottling season. This 
year you can count on all these points from 


World Labeler, Improved 


because our designers have made a special study of your work 
and developed a catsup wiper mechanism operating on a 
positive mechanical principal. This properly designed wiper 
together with cur reputation for building machines that stand 
the pace, make it possible for you to be sure in advance of an 
entire absence ot trouble for the canning season so far as 
labeling is concerned. 


— Let us Talk this over by Mail Now Then Both of Us will be ready when the Rush Comes. 
World Labeler, Improved 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY CO., Worcester, Mass. 


THE KNAPP WAY 


of labeling suits mighty well. Nothing just like it. 
Lots of difference between an automatic labeler and 
one that is not. ‘‘Hit and miss’’ don’t pay. Long 
ago we tried to get what we are now so proud to 
show—The Knapp Automatic. These machines give 
splendid results, made for one size can or adjustable. 


Our rebuilt labelers are up-to-date, all new but the 
frames. We guarantee them fully. 


Write us for proposition on new or rebuilt labelers 


The FRED. H. KNAPP COMPANY 


Baltimore | Maryland 


Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. The Brown-Boggs Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 
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CARE IN BUYING WET BEANS 


THE CANNED FOOD AUTHORITY OF THE WORLD 


BALTIMORE, MONDAY, JANUARY 7, 1918 


“Best by Test” 


THE SANITARY CAN 
WITH 
THE SANITARY GASKET 


American Can Company 


Chicago Baltimore, Md. 
Rochester, N. Y. NEW YORK San Francisco, Calif. 
Portland, Ore. Hamilton, Ont. 


y “It’s always fair weather when good fellows get together’. The advertiser is a progressive-—he’s 
= we not afraid of publicity. The man who answers ads., shows himself a live one. Get together. 


THIS Is THE 2100th ISSUE OF ee 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Double 
Pineapple Grater. 


Made By The 


John R. Mitchell Co. 


Foot of Washington St. 
Baltimore - Md. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


W. L. HINCHMAN, PH. G. 
CONSULTING CHEMIST 
EXPERT IN CANNING AND PRESERVING 
AND FOOD MANUFACTURING 
HADDONFIELD, N. J. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
Year 1916—1917 
President, Cuas. G. SUMMERS, JR. 
Vice-President, BENJAMIN HAMBURGER 
Treasurer, LEANDER LANGRALL Secretary, WM. F. Assau 


COMMITTEES: 
Executive: Eyw. A. Kerr F. A. Torsco ALBERT T. MYER 
Arbitration: H. P. StrRasBauGH Wo. GREcHT 


C. J. SopgnkEL H. A. WAIDNER J. PRESTON WEBSTER 

Commerce: D. H. STEVENSON Hampton STEELE 

C.F. Burrerrietp E. F. Toomas J. O. LANGRALL 

Legislation: Guo. T. PHILuirs E. C. WHITE 

W.E. Rozsinson Jno. 8. Gress, Jk. Gro. N. Numsen 

Claims: FrEDW.WaGNER SILVER Jas. B. Piatt 

A. J. HUBBARD Jno. W. ScHALL 

Hospitality: W. A. LAMBLE H. W. 
' D. Hays STEVENSON 

Brokers: Hameton STEELE Jno. R. Barnes 
Epw. A. KERR 

Agriculture: SILVER H. A. SrRasBavuGH 
W. E. Wiison 

Militia: W.G. DavcHERTY Tuos. L. Nort# 

Lrroy LANGRALL 
Counsel: G. H. H. Emory Chemist: Cuas. GLASER 


WHEELING CANS 


Excel in 


STRENGTH 


and 


CLEANLINESS 


JOHNSON-MORSE CAN CO. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 


- 
- 
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THE Canning TRADE 


Bolgian o's: 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST CANNING. TOMATO 
Ranks First in Yield and Quality Northern Grown Seed 
Most Carefully Selected—Most Carefully Saved 
The Best Tomato Both For Canner And Grower 
Ripens Right Up To The Stem—Eliminates Waste 


From Ten Days To Two Weeks Earlier Than The Stone 
‘ v Expressions From The Trade 


As to the Yield and Quality of Bolgiano’s Greater Baltimore” Tomato 
O. H. DAVIS & SON PRAIRIE GROVE VINEGAR & PRESERVING CO. 
Canners of Fruit and Vegetables Packers and Canners of Cheicest Qdality Fruits and Vegetables 
& Son Roanoke, Va., Nov. 24th, 1917 J.. Bolgiano.& Son Prairie Grove, ArK.,\Dec. 22nd, 1917 
“Baltimore Md. altimore, Md. 
Gentlemen: Gentlemen 
The “Greater Baltimore’ Tomato did well for us considering the - We have used your “Greater Baltimore’ Tomato seed for the past 
season, dry. weather struck them just at the wrong time but the yield eight years:with satisfactory results, the fact that we have used it in the 
was something over 100 bu. per acre which is very good for this section past and will use it in 1918 is doubtless the best way of adequately ex- 
(Signed) O; H. Davis & Son pressing our opinion of the “Greater Baltimore’ Tomato and we have 
no hesitency in recommending it as a canning tomato. $ 
THE UTAH GANNING COMPANY (Signed) Prairie Grove Vinegar and Preserving Co; 
Packers of Pierce’s Products 
J. Bolgiano & Son Ogden, Utah, December 2st, 1917 THE BUNKER HILL CANNING CO. 
Itimore Md. J. Bolgiano & Son Bunker Hill, Ind., Nov. 13th, 1917 
Gentlemen : P Baltimore, Md. 
Beg to advise that the ‘Greater Baltimore” Tomato seed which you Gentlemen : 
furnished us the past season was very satisfactory. This tomato is very Will’say that I was well pleased with the “Greater Baltimore”’ it is 
well adapted for canning purposes and we have used the “Greater a fine tomato for canning and quite a bit earlier than any stone variety 
Baltimore” seed for several'seasons and it is in fact a favorite with many that I know of. ; 
growers. . (Signed) The Utah Canning Company) (Signed) Bunker Hill Canning Co. 


Order at Once Your Entire Requirements for Your 1918 Crop 
is Exhausted 


Before Our Suppl 


Put up 


When 
You 


Desire 


We offer a Limited Amount of Our Extra Selected Stock Seed Saved 
Entirely from Crown Set Fruit of the Most Prolific Plants at $5.00 per Pound 


1818 J. Bolgiano & Son 1918 
Growers of Pedigreed Tomato Seed 
WE MAVE WON CONFIDENCE = BALTIMORE, MD. U. S. A. 


FOR 100 YEARS 
1- 448 OSS : See Gur Advertisement on the Other Side. 


Your 
SNR 
ee 


THE Canning TRADE 


Almost Seedless 
Entirely Free 
[From Core 


An Extiemely 
Heavy Yielder 
on 


Good Rich Soil 


Produces An Enormous Crop Of Perf 


Wholesale 


“JOHN BAER” TOMATO $10.00 per pound 


| EARLY FROSTS THIS YEAR 
Destroyed More than Two-thirds of the Tomato Pack in some Sections 


“John Baer” Tomato 


| ELIMINATES THIS GREAT LOSS 
They All Grow Smooth—Ripen Evenly Right Up To Stem 


They All Pack 


Fancy 


Tomato 


Hauled Away 
Waste. 


Being an Extremely 
Early Tomato 


All Pack Whole 
“John Baer” 
Keeps a Large 


Percentage of your 
Profits from being 


as 


Selid, High Crown Beautiful, Brilliant Red Tomateec Ripened Evenly Right Up to the Stem 
omato Seed Prices To Canners Only 


Terms: March Ist., 2% 30 Days or 60 Days Net. 


U. S. Food Administration License, No. G 06237 


Per Lb. 
Greater Baltimore Tomato 1. X. L., Bo ee $4.50 
Greater Baltimore Tomato, Bonny Best (Purest Stock) 4.00 
(Special Stock Seed,) 5.00 Livingston’s New Stone (Pure) 3.50 
Ap re Tomato 4.50 Livingston’s New Stone, 
(Special Stock Seed) 6.00 Livingston’s Paragon Tomato 3.50 
The Great B. B., Bolgiano’s Best...----2-.2-.~ 3.50 Maules’ Success Tomato 3.50 . 
Red Rock, Extra Fine Stock 4.00 Kelly Red or Wade Tomato 4.00 
Red Rock (Special Stock Seed.) .........------c--c-------- 5.00 Livingston’s Favorite Tomato 3.50 
Burpee’s Matchless Tomato 3.50 King of the Earliest Tomato 4.00 
Livingston’s Perfection .. 3-50 Spark’s Earliana Tomato 
Brinton’s Best Tomato 3.50 Cangdon's) 4.00 
World’s Fair Tomato 3.50 Chalk’s Jewel Tomato ( ) 4.00 
Bolgiano’s New Century Tomato ..........--------.-- .. 4.00 Ten Ton Tomato 3.50 
Bolgiano’s New Queen Tomato 3.50 New Jersey Red Tomato 3.50 
Dwarf Stone Tomato 4.00 Trophy Tomato........ 3.50 
| J. Bolgiano & Son 


BALTIMORE, MD. U. S.A. 


See Our Advertisement on the Other Side 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


Ayars Machine Company, 


AYARS PEA AND BEAN FILLER—Capacity For One Closing Machine 


WITH 


Measu re Device==cuaranteed not to cut or crush the goods. 


Handles the cans without bending or 


Screw Can Feed=rnasning. 


Puts any desired amount of brine in the 


Brining Device= without waste. 


Delivers the cans without slopping or waste to 


Deli ive ry Disk=n. receiving disk of the Closing Machine. 


Ayars Machine Company, 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Lrp., Hamivron, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE HINDE DAUCH Co. 


CORRUGATED FIBRE SHIPPING BOXES 
FOR CANNED FOODS 


EN Plants in Eight Towns and Cities of the 
East and the Middle West. 


Production capacity unequalled and material 
supply insured by our own Pulp and Board 
Mills. 


A contract with this Company guarantees your 
box supply when you need it. 


ADDRESS: 


THE HINDE DAUCH PAPER CO. 


800 WATER ST., SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


TOMATO PULP MACHINERY 


Washers 

Pulp Machines 
Pulp Finishers 
Pumps 

Cooking Tanks 
Copper Coils 
Steam Traps 
Filling Machines 


and 
THE “WONDER” CONTINUOUS COOKER 


May We Figure On Your Requirements? 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
Baltimore = Maryland 
Factory, DELTA, PA. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


String Bean Machinery 


OF 


For Grading, Washing, Blanching, Cutting and Filling 


BEANS well cleaned and packed bring prices that show 
satisfactory profits to the Canner. 


Our sales to the up-to-date Packers show we have the 
machines that make them money. 


REPEAT ORDERS SHOW SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


Green Pea Machines 


For Grading, Washing, Blanching, have never been equalled. 
Our Briners, Elevators, Picking Tables are so generally 
used as to be called standard. 


THESE ARE THE PROFIT MAKERS FOR CANNERS 


Silver Creek, 


N. Y. 


re 
| 
= = Mfg. Co 
Huntley Mfg. Co., 


